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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


Ror INSTITUTION of GREAT qeeetAlN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILL 


sir ROBERT BALL, D.8e. LL.D. F.R.S., will on ne NEXT, 
December 27, at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
(adapted to a Juvenile Audito’ ) on ‘ASTRONOMY.’  Subacription 
{for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children under 
Sixteen, Half-a-Guinea) ; | pa the Courses i in the Season, Two Guineas. 
Tickets may now at the 


RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN, who has been in 

the service of an American Firm in Russia and in England fora 

great many years in the capacity of ‘Translator of the oa Corre- 
spondence with the Government into English and vice versd, DESIRES 
a SIMILAR age poe me gg or would UNDER TAKE TRANSLA- 
“TIONS in thes —Address E. K., 18, 
Stack pool Road, Southvilie. Bristol. 


| SECRETARY WANTED. Work 
rd. Salary moderate. Opportunity good. Knowledge of 

Shorthand and Type-Writing Leia One with some 

Journalistic experience preferred.—Addres: 

Fleet Street, E.C. 














revious 
§ Box 152, Daily Chronicle, 





FAST HAM URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
ASSISTANT WANTED. 

The above-named Council uire the services of an experi d 
ASSISTANT in the PLASHET PUBLIC LIBRARY. Salar: yO. per 
annum. Age not to be less years. 

The pers 1g be requi d to devote the whole of his time 
=o the Taties solu the Offi 


Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, on forms to be obtained 
of the Librarian, The Limes, White Post Lane, East Ham, and accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials Wodcbamy will not be 
returned), to be sent in, addressed to “‘ ‘The Chairman, Library Com- 








OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES: for Resident and Daily 
ngagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY.—English and Foreign Governesses and 
Visiting Teachers introduced for Home and Abroad; also eee 
retaries. lice Workers, companions, eS ms. Schoo! 
Educational Homes recommended OLIDAY NGAGEMENTS: RE 
QUIRED.—I41, Regent Street, W. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GARBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


A COURSE ef about THIRTY-THREE LECTURES (with Shera 
Demonstrations) on ‘The MORPHOLOGY and HISTOLOGY of the 
VASCULAR SYSTEM’ (one of the alternative Special Subjects for the 
B.8c. Honours Examination in Botany, 1899, of the University of 
London) will od ven by the Assistant Professor, Mr. A.G. TANSLE 
during the SECOND TERM (JANUARY to MARCH, 1899). Particulars 


may be obtained from 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Acting Secretary. 











LONDON. 





FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-8UR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


HATEAU de LESPERANCE.—LADY 

MURRAY’S CONVALESCENT HOME of REST for AUTHORS 

and ARTISTS. wae in a most beautiful part of the South of 

France. NOW OPEN.—Full particulars to be had from the Hon. Lapr 
Murray, Villa Vietorla, Cannes, France. 














Catalogues, 
OLD BOOKS. RARE BOOKS. 
CHOICE BROOKS. QUAINT BOOKS. 
TYPOGRAPHY. TOPOGRAPHY. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, &c. 
[LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. Pronounced to 
be the most Original and Interesting Listissued. 364 8vo. 


pages, 
Paty 370 Reproductions of Plates, Portraits, and Title-Pages, post free, 
6s. (which sum is deducted from the first purchase of 30s. ). 


Picxerinc & Cuatro, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, Haymarket, St. James’s, London, S. W. 





A., living in SOUTH of ENGLAND, 

4 will RECEIVE TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES to be 

EDUCATED with her Daughters.—Address Lapy A., care of Willing’s 
Advertisement Offices, 162, Piccadilly, W. 





mittee, Pablic Offices, East Ham,” and end d “Li rg fista 





bea than tye o'clock Aeeee oe Md eer January 4, 
nyassing the Members. either direct] or indirect]; , is 
and will be deemed a disqualification. 2 i . is pronbite, 
By rr. 2. WILS0 
N. Clerk to 
Public Offices, East Ham, E., December 22, 1898. —— 


ory of MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED, a fully competent WOMAN TEACHER of SWEDISH 
DRILL to devote the whole of her time to the instruction of Pupil 
Teachers in Physical E will 








i ies -WRITING quicklyand accurately executed, 

10d. per 1,000 words. Also Typing from Dictation. French 
T and rial Work.—Miss G., 93, Canfield Gardens, 
Hampstead, N. Ww. 


T YEE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith, W. 











s be 
Doth as to character and practical knowled of the Teaching of 
Physical Exercises. Salary 1001. per cane. —Applications, Sith 
copies of testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or before 
January 12, 1899. Personal application to individual. Members of the 


Board must not be made. 
C. H. WYATT, Clerk of the Board. 
QGHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 


Sa REQUIRED for the CENTRE CLASSES for PUPIL 

TEACH. to be carried on in New ion, tt which will shortly be 

yay ‘Ralary ap per ees Hsing. & iennial increments of 
ersonal canvass w uali Fer 3 of I 

which should be returned before jammy 3 16, 1899. | may be od _ 


. MO: 
_Sehool Board Offices, Sheffield, December 19, ine. ™ “Gore. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD. 
The TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD is kee receive 

Spetieations for FOUR SCHULARSHIPS, each a the value of 1500, 

tenable from Easter to Christmas, 1899, in some Higher Commerciai 
Institute on the Continent, from Male Teachers whoare British Subjects 
ordinarily resident within the eget County of London, and 
who are proficient in the are f the Country which they propose 
to visit. and in some Rranch o: of C Education. 
The object of the Scholarships im to enable skilled ‘Teachers of ct Com- 

mercial Subjects to become familiar with the Organization and Methods 
ot Lear gad which obtain in the Higher Commercial Schools of the 


— 
may be d from the Board’s Secre' 
and mest be ee not later “ao NET January 30, 1899 —_ 
NET! ie Secretary of the Board. 
116, 8t. Martin’s Lane, W.C., December 21, 1898. - 


M450N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 

The Council invite coptenstens for the above page 


undersigned, not later than Monday, January 2, 1899. 
The Candidate elected will be uired to enter upon his duties as 
Soon as possible after January 17. 1 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


S': PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 


COURT, LONDON, W., will 
on TUESDAY denen ay » Will Lepage! for LENT abe made to 
the Head Master, Mr. Bewsuer, M.A., oe Scholar of Balliol Coll 
Scholars! 














li htei 











ent. 
be sent to the 








Oxford. Daring’ the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Sch 
Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into 
saree and Sandhurst. (During the last civteen years 250 Open 
rm olarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambridge.) 
des ae osition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
= xford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matri- 
ated vat London ioe, an i wise had Spay for Medical 
yu r cent. o Boys who gained the: 
Successes had received their early education at Colet Court. si 


GECRETARIAL BUREAJD, 9, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGR (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Dutch and Portuguese Translator and Indexer to the India 
Office. Permanent Staff of Trained English and Foreign Secretaries. 
Expert Semon near ile and rman Hepa sent out for Temporary oe 
Verbatim tog! and Ge’ rters for Spee Cc. rary 
and C intcand from all Lang Specialities : 
edhe tg Dutch, Fioion and Italian. Indexing of Scientific and 
edical Books. Libraries Catalogued. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 

Training, a nine, Shorthand, sree was. and 

General Business Methods. Pupi ned on actual Work at the 
Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, an a the India Office. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A. Any Person may ster his or her name for 
mployment. Researches, Collations. INFORMATION GAZETTE 

oa ished end of January, March, May, salp. September, November. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, [Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. 
interests of Authors co nani oye A 
an nm behalf of Authors. 88. p 
with Publishers. T: Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds Peolteking and Hook Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors = —— to 
Mr. A. M. Buncues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster 


T° AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George re & Sons, 
Limited, will ie leased to RECEIVE MBS. with a view to disposing of 
em. From his long experience in the Publishin ng Trade Colonel 
eee has special Tities for placing Literary Work, Advising as 
to 8 of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on applica- 
tion. “i, Henrietta Street, Covent len, W.C. 
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ments, 
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9, Harr Srreer, Broomssury, Lonpon. 


Mé: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York 
cong Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of K: 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs to announce that gi 
RESUMED. ‘BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own account, 

will be giad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for publication, pm 

consider | proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 





e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Torms ¢ on application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising wisents, 
at COCKSPUR STREBT, CHARI NG CROSS, 8.W. 
y Office : 15, GREAT T WINCHESTER STREET, EC. 
Insert Advertisements at the baci: possible prices. Special terms to 








Reva INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
00) fog 1, Staines.—The Course of Study i: fi 
Engineer for or Employment in Europe. India, and the Colonies. to tan 
rty Students will be admi in September, 1899. The Secre tary of 
pd will offer them for competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant 


neers in the Public Works J»epartment, and Three Appointments 
r i Assistant Superintendents in the Telegra) Department’ One in the 

aunts branch P.W.D., and Une in the ic Department, Indian 
State Railwa ways.—For partioulars a1 apply to Secretary, at College. 





P C., On app 





‘THs AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Saiaese and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen genee with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, cap or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or ounerwins. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

poh ts BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
searc’ ks rel of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc 





pen MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





Now ready. 
(CATALOGUE No. 25.—Lucas’s Mezzotints after 
Constable—Hogarth’s Engraved Works—Prout’s tis Roto — 


Engravings after Turner—Drawings of the Early English 
Sixpence. 


Kelmscott Press Books— Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post 
—Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


oe a) Te & Eh Ve YY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
RECENT CATALOGUES.—BOOKS and MSS. (No. 90), post free, 6d. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and PRINTS (No. 6), post free, 3d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


(CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


BROUGH & SONS, Booksellers and 

e Exporters to America, India, the Colonies, and the Continent, 

&c., are prepared to give HIGHEST CASH PRICES for LIBRARIES 
of any description and of any magnitude. CATALUGUES gratis. 


8, Broad Street Corner, Birmingham. 
Established 1845. (Teleg ‘‘ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” ) 


IVEPENCE in SHILLING DISCOUNT off 

000 NEW BOOKS No “Job Lines.” CATALOGUES 1d.— 

JacGaRp's Bookshop, Liverpool. Out-of-Print and Second-hand 
Books supplied. Information gratis. State wants. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

J in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, hd epg = and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitnert & Fiecp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 























OOKS.—Out-of-Print Books quickly supplied. 

State wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WANTED, 

Kipling’s Indian Editions.—Hottanp Coxrany, Book Merchants, Gren- 
ville Buildings, Birmingham. 


OR SALE,— 


DUGDALE’S HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE, thick folio calf, 1765, 
fine copy, 6l. 6s. 

KIP) ING. —PLAIN TALES from the HILLS, First Edition, uncut, 

. 10s 

‘WEYMAN’S Wappen CLUDDE, First Edition, uncut, 2 

STUDIO MAGAZINE, M4 vols. complete Set, in MSublisher’ s 
cloth, 10/. 10s 

ROSSECTI'S POEMS, First Edition, 1870, original cloth, with follow- 
ing Inscription : “To James A. Whistler, from his friend D. G. Rossetti, 
1870,’ 5s. 
CROCKETT'S DULCE COR, First Edition, original cloth, 21s. 

Rare and Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state wants. 
NEW CATALOGUE of BARGAINS post free. 
EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


B OOKCASES.—Great variety, NEW and 
ECOND HAND, at very moderate prices.—A to Mr. Avant, 
232, nemeahams Court Road, W. Also a quantity of elting Tables. 


ANCIENT and MODERN COINS and Lay 
PURCHASED at the highest prices for CASH by Ty E & SON. 











the oldest 
Plecadiily, London, W, 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60 
Copies, 4/. per Part (all subscribed); EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 2/7. per Part. Part I. now ready. 








The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSBLS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA PADEMA, SOLOMON, 
eg BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) PROCESS. 


PAINTERS of the FRENCH SCHOOL. 
The Autotype Company have now ready a Series of Re- 
productions of —— Works recently exhibited at 
the nag! Fea of London Art Gallery, Guildhall, E.C. 
Many of these are now copied and published for the first 
time by courteous permission of the Owners. The fol- 
lowing Masters are represented :—Adan, Corot, Bisson, 
Mignard, Lancret, Géréme, Breton, Rochard, Cabanel, 
Bouguereau, Millet, Greuze, Dagnan "Bouveret, Watteau. 


Each Autotype sold separately, price 12s. Prospectus post 
free on application. 


MASTERS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE 
SCHOOL. A large Series of Paintings and Drawings 
reproduced in Permanent Autoty pe, including numerous 
examples of D. G. Rossetti, Sir John Millais, Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, W. Holman Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, 
&c., at prices ranging from 2s. 6d. to 21. 2s. 








LANDSCAPE PAINTERS of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL. A Series of Autotypes taken 
directly from the Original Paintings and reproduced on 
the uniform scale of about 18inches longest line. The 
Artists represented are :—Constable, Cox, Crome, Gains- 
borough, Glover, Linnell, Nasmyth, Turner, Willcock, 
&e. The Copies are printed in Permanent Sepia Pig- 
ment. Prices, 12s. each, unframed ; or, framed in oak 
or walnut mouldings of special design, 27s. to 35s. each, 
complete. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES have distinctive Fine-Art cha- 
racter, and prove acce oy Gifts, being eminently suitable 
for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining- 
room, Shooting-box, &c. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Kdition of 160 Pages. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Auto- 
types, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF 
ALL THE BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 


SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
may UNITE in ONE SUB- 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
(for weekly exchengeof wed 
fo TWO GUINEAS ne, | SCRIPTION and thus lessen 


annum, the Cost of Carriage. 
Torn and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 
(100 PAGES) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; and at 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ON DON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8 
Patron—H.Rt.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the oe wer. the Lord Bishop of London ; ie Spencer, Esq. ; 
e Right Hon. Lec cle D.C.L. 
Trustees— Right H Hon. Sir M. it Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Rart. M.P. Might H Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. pops 3i. a year; Life a 
bership, according to fteen Volumes are allowed to Coun 
rs. Reading-Room open from Ten till 





and Ten to Town Mem 
t Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to 
‘embers, 16s. C, T. HAGRERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


"}‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all br. RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full jew! Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Tri- 
form, London. " Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 


r. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 

All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 

Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


USEUM MANSION, Great Russell Street, 
sere (facing the Prin ci Entrance of — British 
Museum).—A FLAT in this well-built Mansion TO LET. ent 1351, 
including all Sates and Taxes, Use of Passenger and Liageae Lifts. 
Good sanitary arrangements. Apply to the Secretary or Lonpon anv 
Bricuton Mansions. Lrp., 18, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
E.C., or to the Porter at the Mansion, who has the Keys. 


be BRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 
MENTS. —Comfortably furnished, sunny, warm rooms. South 
pect. A few minutes’ walk from the ago, beldge Wel ig Stations. 








(Temperance), 














‘Winter Terms. —K. G., 18, Ch Road, T 
YHE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARS. 
By CHARLES E 


Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s. 6d. mt ae valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.”’—School Guardian. 


London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





EDITION DE LUXE OF 


HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press, the most complete and 
handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured Frontispiece to each Volume, 
rinted on ag thar wo ae other Full-Page Illustrations. 
old in Sets on 





PP 


Ww. cease & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 





Sales by Anction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic and , Apparatus, Lanterns and Slides, 
nd Miscellaneous Property. 


ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, as 
above, at half- B... 12 o'clock precisely. 


On view the day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 





MONDAY, January 9.—Curiosities, 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by barge ag 
at his Great Rooms, £8, King Street, Cov: Gard 
above. at half-past 12 o'clock precisel Ie ‘a valuable COLLECTION a 
CURIOSITIFS from all parts of the World—Relics—Antiquities—old 
Paintings—China—Oriental Arms and Armour—Works of Art, &c. 
On view the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 
N.B.—A few good Lots can still be received for this Sale. Entries 
close 31st tinet. 








BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
THE NEW YEAR'S NUMBER 


OF THE 
patt MALL MAGAZINE 


Price ONE SHILLING NE’ 
NOW READY. 
Its Contributors include— 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, A. E. W. MASON. 
G. 8. STREET. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. E. T. MURRAY SMITH. 
LOUIS BECKE. LADY LINDSAY. 
FRANCES H. LOW. 8. R. CROCKETT. 
H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. J. P. LAURENS. 
G. GRENVILLE MANTON. L. RAVEN HILL. 
J.J. GUTHRIE. ABBEY ALTSON. 
Offices—18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. ; Astor Court Building, 
New York. 





NEW STORY BY S. R, CROCKETT. 
YHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY contains the First Instalment of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY by S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘CLEG KELLY,’ ‘ The RED 
AXE,’ &c., entitled 
LITTLE ANNA MARK, 
And the following Contributions. 
GIOVANNI DUPRE. An Eclogue. By Robert Bridges. 
The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS, XXIX.-XXXV. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. A Study. By W. B. Duffield. 
The GOLD of VINCOSTA. By Bennet Copplestone. 
WOMEN as LETTER-WRITERS. By Miss Edith Sichel 
A ROYAL ROMANCE. By James Mowbray. 
An ORIGINAL. 
‘““HOVELLING.” By Frank T. Bullen. 
The DIPLOMACY of ELLIS MINOR. By Henry Martley. 
HUMOURS of BIRD LIFE. By Lady Broome. 
At all Booksellers’ and Ne 4 ’. Price One Shilling. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place. 








NOTICE.—A NEW ROMANCE of the Eighteenth 
Century, entitled PARSON KELLY, by Mr. 
A, BE, W. MASON, Author of ‘The Courtship 
ef Morrice Buckler,’ and Mr. ANDREW 
LANG, is commenced in the January Number 
of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

L,° * 423423 MAGAZINE, 


JANUARY, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. Chaps. 1-3. 
A FARMER’S YEAR. V. By H. Rider Haggard. 

LIFE and LOVE, By Walter Herries Pollock. 

The LYNX that TRIUMPHED. By Fred. Whishaw. 

A PALADIN of PHILANTHROPY. By Austin Dobson. 
TO PROVE HER WRONG. By Mrs. C. J. Martin. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. WATKINSON, 
192 pp. royal 8vo. 2s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, 8s. post free. 
NEW SERIES, No. 1 ready in a few days. 
Contents. 

The EFFECT of the RECENT WAR upon AMERICAN CHA- 
RACTER. By Charles J. Little, Ph.D., of Evanston, Iil., U.S.A. 
The HISTORICAL and SPIRITUAL CHRIST. By R. Martin 

Pope, M.A. 
VACATION RAMBLES of a NATURALIST. By L. C. Miall, F.B.S. 
The PRESENT CRISIS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By J. Scott 
Lidgett, M.A. 
DAVID HILL. By Sydney R. Hodge, M.RC.S. 
PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LECTIONARIES of the BIBLE. By 
Agnes Smith Lewis. 
The WOUND-DRESSER. By R. Corlett Cowell. 
EGYPT and the SOUDAN. By Urquhart A. Forbes. 
SPORT in the CAUCASUS. By H. D. Lowry. 
METHODISM and the AGE. By the Editor. 
The WORLD of BOOKS. 
Charles H. Kelly, 2, Castle Street, city — EC., 
and 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


(CONCERT ROOMS and the COLSTON’S HALL 

/ COMPETITION ; Electricit as Home ; Mosaic Decoration, Greek 

Church, Bayswater; Colchester Town Hall (General View and 

= agg net Lenty Telegraphy, he. See the BUILDER of December 
t, 4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Pub- 

the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
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5 " ® . 
PAYMASTER'S BOY: his Love, his Fancy, CHAMBERS’S 
and Adventure, begins in the JANUARY JOURNAL 
s 
Number of GOOD WORDS (now ready), and 
: ° ° JANUARY PART 
: will be continued throughout 1899. Prospectus 
BEGINNING NEW VOLUME. 
of other arrangements for the New Volume 
CONTAINING 
sent post free to any address. OPENING CHAPTERS OF 
+] 
) NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. GUY BOOTHBY S 
NEW STORY 
GOOD WORDS. January, 1899. THE 
CONTAINING RED 
HELEN OF TROY. By Lorp Letcuroy. Frontispiece, : 
The PAYMASTER’S BOY. Chaps. 1-8. By Neil Munro. Illustrated by A. 8, Boyd. RAT S 
A VISIT to WHITTIER, By Edmund Gosse. With a Portrait. 
, The INHABITANTS of an EGG-SHELL. By G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc. DAUGHTER. 
7 A DARK SHADOW. By Feodora Bell. 
SIBERIAN SILHOUETTES, By Evan Aspray. Illustrated by Arthur Twidle, REMINISCENCES. 
q CAT and DOG LIFE. By F. G. Aflalo, By Lieut.-Col. Sir R. LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, K.C.M.G. 
4 LINCOLN QUIRE. By the Rev. W. J. Ferrar, M.A. CIVIL SERVICE SHOPKEEPING. 
VAGRANTS in WINTER. By T. W. Wilkinson. Illustrated by L. Daviel. 
HISTORIC HOUSES of PARIS. By G. A. Raper. With 6 Illustrations. CIGARETTE MAKING. 
LORD LEIGHTON, the PAINTER of the GODS. By Sir Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A, P.R.B.A. With 3 
Illustrations, ee WOMEN IN THE POST OFFICE. 
The GAIETY of MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. William Cowan, M.A. : . 
The FIRST FOOT. By G. W. Wood. And many other interesting and attractive 
ALL MY STORY. By Maarten Maartens. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Articles and Stories. 
A DIPLOMATIC SCRAMBLE. By Vice-Admiral A. H. Markham. 
SUNDAY READINGS. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. NOTES AND QUERIES 
FROM an IDLER’S DAY-BOOK. By William Canton, Q é 
(NINTH SERIES.) 
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“MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—o—— 
PART IJ. NOW READY. 


MEMORIALS OF THE EARL 
OF SELBORNE. 


Part 1],—PERSONAL and POLITICAL. 


With Two Portraits, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“The work of edit- 
ing has been done, as before, with tact and dis- 
crimination by Lady Sophia Palmer, assisted in 
legal matters by Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie...... 
His amazing industry, his power as a reasoner, his 
eminence as a judge and as a law reformer—all 
these were known ; but in the memorials we gain 
an insight into his more human qualities.” 


MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
A FLEET IN BEING. 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel 
Squadron. 





Crown 8vo. sewed, ls, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


BISMILLAH. By A.J. Dawson. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Decidedly clever and original. 
pe ae Its excellent local colouring and its story, as a 
whole interesting and often dramatic, make it a 
book more worth reading and enjoyable than is at 
all common.” 


The ADVENTURES of FRAN- 
COIS, Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing- 
Master during the French Revolution, By 5S. 
WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. 

SPEAKER. —“ That it is a fascinating tale is 
not to be denied...... Frangois is a delightful 
creation...... There is plenty of adventure in the 
story.” 


A ROMANCE of CANVAS TOWN. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

ATHENZUM,.—“ The book is interesting for 

its obvious insight into life in the Australian busb.” 


HER MEMORY. By Maarten 
MAARTENS. 

PALL MALL GAZEITE.—‘“It is a most 
delicate bit of workmanship, and the sentiment 
of it is as exquisite as it is true. All the cha- 
racters are drawn with rare skill; there is not one 
that is not an admirable portrait.” 








NEW VOLUME OF FOREIGN STATESMEN. 


CAVOUR. By the Countess 


— MARTINENGO CESARESCO. Crown 8vo. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ This is the first biography of the 
great Italian statesman that has been published since his 
correspondence, which throws so much light upon his 
career, was given to the world.” 


The MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. By Her- 


BERT FISHER, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE BOOK OF 


The CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 


1879-1897. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


INSTINCT and REASON. An Essay 


concerning the relation of Instinct to Reason, with some 
special Study of the Nature of Religion. By HENRY 
RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SURSUM CORDA: an Apology for 


Idealism. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimtrED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


MR. THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON’S 
NEW ROMANCE. 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Making 11,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


TWELFTH EDITION in the Press. 


AYLWIN, 


BY 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of 
‘The Coming of Love ; Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 
THIRD PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 18,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c, 
NEW NOVEL BY E. NESBIT. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. 


By E. NESBIT, 
Author of ‘ Lays and Legends,’ ‘ Grim Tales,’ 
‘Something Wrong,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHRISTABEL 
COLERIDGE. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. 


By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Author of ‘ Waynflete,’ ‘ The Tender Mercies of the 
Good,’ &c. 


THE NOVEL OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 


By BERNARD HAMILTON. 
Fully illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6z. 














NEW NOVEL BY G. M. ROBINS. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 


NIGEL FERRARD. 


By G. M. ROBINS 
(Mrs. L, BAILLIE REYNOLDS), 


Author of ‘ Her Point of View,’ ‘ The Ides of 
March,’ &c. 





HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTeEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


_—o 


THE STORY 


OF 


GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 


BY 
JUSTIN M‘CARTHY, M.P. 


1 vol. extra crown 8vo. gilt top, price 7s, 6d, 
containing 45 Illustrations, mostly Full-Page 
Portraits, representing Mr. Gladstone at different 


periods. 
PASSAGES of the BIBLE. Chosen 


for their Literary Beauty and Interest. By 
J. G. FRAZER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. price 6s, ; also 
in white vellum cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, 
price 7s. 6d. 


DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. 
By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 
Done into English by HENRY EDWARD 
WATTS. With Notes, Original and Selected, 
In 4 vols., square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 
6s. each. 


A PRISONER of FRANCE. Being 
the Reminiscences of the late Capt. CHARLES 
BOOTHBY, R.E. Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 
price 6s. 


MEMOIRS of LADY RUSSELL and 
LADY HERBERT, 1623-1723. Compiled from 
Original Family Documents by Lady STEPNEY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little. A Tale of 
Roslyn School. By F. W. FARRAR, Dean of 
Canterbury. Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. with 78 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. ; or fcap. 8vo. 


price 3s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME. 
JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College 


Life. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. with 
10 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley Berke- 
ley, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. ; or fcap. 8vo, 
price 3s, 6d. 

BY THE SAME. 


ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of 
School. Nineteenth Edition. Crown §8vo. 
with 152 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 6s.; or fcap. 8vo, price 
3s, 6d. 




















WHO’S WHO, 1899. An Annual 
Biographical Dictionary. (Containing over 
8,000 Biographies.) In crown 8vo. 1014 pages, 
cloth, rounded corners, price 3s. 6d. net; also 
in full roan gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. net. 


STANDARD EDITION of the 
COLLECTED WRITINGS of THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY. 14 vols. small crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, price 2s. 6d, each. Vol. I. contains 
Portrait of the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum paper, 


STANDARD EDITION of the 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 25 volumes, crown 
8vo. containing Photogravure Frontispieces 
printed on Japanese paper, bound in art 
canvas, gilt top, price 2s. 6d., or in full limp 
leather, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. per volume. 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


Odes in Contribution to the Song of French 
History. By George Meredith. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


Ir is well to possess the intellectual strength 
of a giant; but to use it like a giant is to 
be a source of unrest to the devout. When 
Mr. Meredith evolved the preface to ‘ Diana 
of the Crossways,’ it was admitted to 
contain some of the darkest sayings in 
English prose. But in the present volume 
he has summoned to his aid the resources 
of a form of art which offers even greater 
ossibilities for the darkening of counsel. 
frowning, in one of his letters, says: ‘I 
never designedly tried to puzzle people, as 
some of my critics have supposed.” And 
indeed the fact that he liked, as in ‘ Sor- 
dello,’ to deal allusively with names and 
episodes drawn from the less-known chapters 
of history may sometimes account for his 
alleged obscurity. Mr. Meredith has no such 
excuse in the volume before us. He has 
chosen themes of which the historical de- 
tails are familiar to every moderately 
educated man. The arbitrary caprice of 
his manner—for one hesitates to describe 
it more emphatically—can only commend 
itself to those with whom the master’s name 
justifies him of allhis works, however wanton. 
It is true that the obscurity does not here 
arise from defective vision in the author; 
but neither this reflection nor the splendid 
beauty of his intervals of lucidity can ade- 
quately console the reader for the un- 
necessary pains to which he is put. Nor 
have we here the kind of rugged strength 
which Time is supposed to mellow to 
sweetness :-— 


Sweet for the future, strong for the nonce. 


Unless this is indeed the language of the 
future, one can hardly hope for posterity 
to unravel what the writer’s contemporaries, 
if they are honest, confess to be at ‘mes 
beyond them. And the title of it is a ‘ Con- 
tribution to the Song of French History.’ 
Yet, if we except the fine sweeping measure 
of the second movement in ‘ Alsace- 





Lorraine,’ that tells of the restorative power 
of Nature and the Hours, with their 

Balm of a sound Earth’s primary heart at its 

active beat, 

there is scarcely a note of pure “song” 
in all these odes. Imaginative force 
there is, without rival in modern poetry ; 
fertility, too, of language such as Mr. 
Swinburne or Mr. Francis Thompson alone 
could compass, but involved and weighted 
with a pregnancy of meaning which the 
author of ‘Songs before Sunrise’ would 
contentedly have resigned for greater 
beauty of sound. 

But in this volume Mr. Meredith stands 
revealed as his own best critic. What is 
at once the most convincing testimony to 
his earlier power in this kind of writing 
and the sternest comment on certain 
characteristics of his later achievements 
is to be found in the ode to ‘France,’ 
written in December, 1870, and now 
republished from his ‘ Ballads and 
Poems.’ Here is the same imaginative 
force, the same fertility of language, the 
same pregnancy of meaning; but clear, but 
ordered, but noble in its rhythmic dignity. 
Let a typical passage be taken from this 
earlier ode :— 

She, with the plunging lightnings overshot, 

With madness for an armour against pain, 

With milkless breasts for little ones athirst, 

And round her all her noblest dying in vain, 

Mother of Reason is she, trebly cursed, 

To feel, to see, to justify the blow; 

Chamber to chamber of her sequent brain 

Gives answer of the cause of her great woe, 

Inexorably echoing thro’ the vaults, 

‘“©’Tis thus they reap in blood, in blood who sow: 

This is the sum of self-absolvéd faults,” 

Doubt not that thro’ her grief, with sight 
supreme, 

Thro’ her delirium and despair’s last dream, 

Thro’ pride, thro’ bright illusion and the brood 

Bewildering of her various Motherhood, 

The high strong light within her, tho’ she bleeds, 

Traces the letters of returned misdeeds. 

She sees what seed long sown, ripened of late, 

Bears this fierce crop; and she discerns her fate 

From origin to agony, and on 

As far as the wave washes long and wan 

Off one disastrous impulse : for of waves 

Our life is, and our deeds are pregnant graves 

Blown rolling to the sunset from the dawn. 

Or, again, the trenchant lines from the 

same earlier ode :— 

The gay young generations mask her grief ; 

Where bled her children hangs the loaded sheaf. 

Forgetful is green earth ; the Gods alone 

Remember everlastingly : they strike 

Remorselessly, and ever like for like. 

By their great memories the Gods are known, 

Compare with these a later passage from 

‘Revolution,’ where the “young Ange- 

lical ”’—presumably the Spirit of Liberty— 

looks down upon the dreadful ending of the 

work that France had begun for love of 

him :— 

Her thousand impuises, like torches, coursed 

City and field ; and pushed abroad 

O’er hungry waves to thirsty sands, 

Flaring at further; she had grown to be 

The headless with the fearful hands : 

To slaughter, else to suicide enforced. 

But he, remembering how his love began, — 

And of what creature, pitied when was plain 

Another measure of captivity 

The need for strap and rod : 

The penitential prayers again ; 

Again the bitter bowing down to dust ; 

The burden on the flesh for who disclaims the God 

The answer when is call upon the Just. 

Compare also with his younger work these 

lines from ‘ Alsace-Lorraine,’ that have the 

air of Carlyle turned metrist. The ‘“ Pur- 





gatorial Saint” seems to be Napoleon, 
with whom the “credible ghost’’ is also, 
apparently, identical :— 
Mark where a credible ghost pulls bridle to view 
that bare 
Corpse of a field still reddening cloud, and alive in 
its throes 
Beneath her Purgatorial Saint's evocative stare: 
* 


The golden eagles flap lame wings, 

The black double-headed are round their flanks, 

He is there in midst of the pupils he harried to 
brain-awake, trod into union ; lo, 

These are his Epic’s tutored Dardans, yon that 
Rhapsode’s Achzans to know. 

Nor is aught of an equipollent conflict seen, nor 
the weaker’s flashed device ; 

Headless is offered a breast to beaks deliberate, 
formal, assured, precise. 

And once again, from the same ode :— 

She read the things that are; 

Reality unaccepted read 

For sign of the distraught, and took her blow 

To brain; herself read through ; 

Wherefore her predatory Glory paid 

Napoleon ransom knew. 

To turn for relief and in conclusion to 
those admirable qualities of subtle percep- 
tion and keen incisiveness which we have 
learnt to look for in all Mr. Meredith’s 
work, the passages in which they are most 
effectively illustrated are perhaps those that 
treat of the resilient energy with which France 
recovered from her fall, and those that sum 
up the character of Napoleon in relation to 
his country :— 

He loved her more than little, less than much. 

The fair subservient of Imperial Fact 

Next to his consanguineous was placed 

In ranked esteem ; above the diurnal meal, 

Vexatious carnal appetites above, 

Above his hoards, while she Imperial Fact em- 
braced, 

And rose but at command from under heel. 

The love devolvent, the ascension love, 

Receptive or profuse, were fires he lacked, 

Whose marrow had expelled their wasteful sparks, 

Whose mind, the vast machine of endless haste, 

Took up but solids for its glowing seal. 

Can this last word conceivably be a mis- 

print for meal ? 

Here, in this ode to ‘ Napoléon,’ for all 
its profusion of imagery, Mr. Meredith often 
concentrates his strength in memorably pun- 
gent phrases :— 

Frigid the netting smile on whom he wooed, 

But on his Policy his eye was lewd. 

A nursery screamer where dialectics ruled : 

Mannerless, graceless, laughterless, unlike 

Herself in all. 

She reads her Tyrant through his golden mist ; 

Perceives him fast to a harsher ‘Tyrant bound ; 

Self-ridden, self-hunted, captive of his aim. 

He loathed his land’s divergent parties, loth 

To grant them speech, they were such idle troops; 

The friable and the grumous, dizzards both. 
There is a touch of Lewis Carroll here. 








The Great Lord Burghley: a Study in Eliza- 
bethan Statecraft. By Martin A.S. Hume. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 

Tue influence of the ‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography’ upon the way in which 

our history is being written is making itself 

powerfully felt. When we study this or 
that period, we do not trace the course 
of events and their bearings upon the 
development of some great drama, but we 
content ourselves with isolating a prominent 
personage from the crowd among which he 
lived and moved, and setting him before 
ourselves as a single figure, and, if it may 

be so, projecting him upon our canvas as a 

great personality. It is clear that scientific 
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history gains something by all this portrait 
painting, but we imagine that some of the 
vanished great ones might be inclined to 
object, ‘‘ It’s pretty, it’s clever, it’s human 
—but is it art?” 

Meanwhile, if we can get nothing better, 
let us by all means have good biography— 
and we certainly are getting that. ajor 
Hume has produced in this volume a praise- 
worthy biography of the great Lord Burgh- 
ley which, though it is far from exhaustive, 
is yet a respectable piece of work as far as 
it goes. A really sufficient life of the great 
man remains to be written, and would 
demand powers of no ordinary kind and a 
grasp of sixteenth-century history such as 
few men can be supposed to possess. The 
personal career of Lord Burghley might be 
studied from more points of view than 
one. Major Hume has chosen to deal with 
it as a ‘Study in Elizabethan Statecraft.’ 
Cecil was early regarded as a youthful 
“roan od The traditions which belong to 

is six years at Cambridge point to his 

omnivorous reading, his wide knowledge, 
and the brilliant set of friends with whom 
he mixed. To be sure, he fell desperately 
in love with Mary Cheke, the sister of his 
bosom friend John Cheke, and she was 
beyond doubt a portionless damsel; but 
when Major Hume tells us that her father, 
though of an ancient family, had been a 
“college beadle,” he misstates the case rather 
oddly. Cheke was, indeed, Esquire Bedell 
of the University, but the office was an 
honourable one, almost always held, even 
in our own times, by distinguished aca- 
demics. Cecil’s wife died when he was 
twenty-two, leaving him the father of a 
son who became the first Lord Exeter. 
This was in February, 1543. Less than 
three years later he married Mildred Cooke, 
from whom sprang the Hatfield Cecils. 

Henry VIII. died January 28th, 1547. 
Why Major Hume should call a man of fifty- 
six ‘the o/d king’ is not very apparent. 
Cecil had before this made his mark, and the 
eyes of the dying monarch were upon him. 
Next year the Protector Somerset made him 
hissecretary. After Somerset’s fall Cecil drops 
out of sight for nearly a year. In 1551 he 
was appointed Secretary of State, knighted, 
and made Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter—a position which few statesmen 
in our annals have attained in their thirtieth 
year. His career in “‘ statecraft” went on 
almost without a break from this time till 
his death in 1598; that is, he served as 
Secretary of State to three of our sovereigns 
for forty-seven years, and if any one man 
can ever be said to have been the builder-up 
of a nation’s greatness, Cecil was the maker 
of England by sagacious statesmanship 
during the critical times of the last three of 
the Tudors. Major Hume does not seem to 
have quite a true appreciation of his hero’s 
character. Perhaps that was not his con- 
cern; but the estimate which he forms of 
his policy is in the main fair enough. Cecil, 
he says, was through all his life the enemy 
of France, and comparatively indifferent to 
the hostility of Spain. Yes! And herein he 
showed his far-sightedness. He no more 
believed that Spain could in the long run 
prove a formidable foe than he believed 
that there was anything to fear from Rome, 
or any possibility of making terms with the 
Papacy. He lived to see the Spanish 





Empire, to all intents and purposes, smitten 
with the first symptoms of that paralysis 
from which it never recovered. He lived 
to see France distracted by civil war, and 
Scotland hardly troublesome. Had not Cecil 
himself taken part in the great battle of 
Musselburgh, the last conflict between Scot- 
land and England till the kingdoms were 
united, the victory which more than all others 
humbled the pride of the Northerners? For 
the rest, in his attitude to the Papacy he 
showed all along remarkable consistency. 
When Leicester was urging that English 
plenipotentiaries should be sent to the 
Council of Trent, Cecil, compelled to walk 
very warily, yet managed to thwart the 
project, and, as the writer puts it, ‘‘ at once 
proceeded to kill it with kindness.” Later 
on came the stupid blunder of the excom- 
munication. It was followed by the severe 
legislation of 1571 against the Papists ; 
nevertheless, nearly ten years elapsed before 
any conspicuous instances occur of that 
legislation having been put in force, except 
such as consisted in making the Recusant 
gentry pay for their refusal of the oath of 
allegiance. Inthe main the Catholic emis- 
saries and their supporters were allowed to 
go on their way till a sense of security made 
them rash. They hardly believed that the 
queen would dare to brave the Pope. 

The Jesuit mission to England arrived in 
June, 1580. Campion with his friends set 
to work in the most insolent way, and 
seemed to court publicity; yet he was all 
the while under the closest surveillance. 
Cecil had an army of spies. Campion was 
taken in July, 1581, and the bubble burst. 
From that time the rack and the gallows 
were resorted to freely. It was a most dan- 
gerous thing, indeed, for any player at any 
game to force the great Secretary’s hand. 
There is more than enough to show that 
Cecil—who had witnessed the Marian atro- 
cities and abhorred them—had little taste 
for torture and ghastly slaughter; but if 
men would have it, upon them be the blame. 
He bore not the sword in vain. When 
it became plain enough that these Papal 
emissaries were very poor creatures after 
all, Cecil shut them up in gaol by the score, 
and let their friends and supporters pay for 
their keep in prison. They were not worth 
hanging. So the Romeward craze was 
beginning to wear itself out during those 
ten years that passed between the collapse 
of the Armada and Cecil’s death. He had 
scotched the snake, and he left it in the cleft 
stick. Let it wriggle! All along the line 
his statesmanship had been successful. He 
never made a mistake, he never retraced a 
step, though he lived in tortuous times. He 
does not come with clean hands out of the 
conspiracy to exclude Henry VIII.’s children 
from the succession. But who did, or who 
could, of all those who at that perilous crisis 
were compelled to take a stand ? 

Major Hume says he was not a brave man, 
not an heroic one, not a generous one. These 
and other such negatives are somewhat hard 
to prove, and the question will always recur, 
‘‘ What do you mean by your adjective?” 
It might more plausibly have been added 
that he was not an accurate man. When, 
however, Major Hume sums up his estimate 
of the great minister he disappoints us not 
a little, and conveys the impression that 
he is not strong enough for the place of 





Burghley’s biographer. Even as a “study 
in statecraft” the book is disappointing. 
No man can read it through without 
giving the author credit for great industry, 
and for having been unsparing of his 
pains. It is a well-intentioned effort, but 
it would have been better for his reputa- 
tion if it had been kept back—say for a 
year or two. The mischief is that now- 
adays men seldom do keep back their rough 
drafts. We live too fast, and we sacrifice 
sometimes much more than the prize we 
hope to win, by trying to keep up the pace, 
and so we drop behind. 








The Land of the Pigmies. By Capt. Guy 

Burrows. (Pearson.) 

‘Tue Lanp or THE PicMres’ has a preface 
by Mr. H. M. Stanley, M.P., which is a mere 
advertisement of the Congo State. Mr. 
Stanley professes to defend its Government 
against attack, and he can hardly do other- 
wise; but he does not so much as mention 
the charges, the proof of which has covered 
with infamy the early days of Congo 
administration. The awful cruelty of the 
Congo State towards its labourers has been 
officially admitted in this country. The 
horrors of the ‘“‘sentry system” by which 
its indiarubber has been collected have been 
proved by testimony which is overwhelming 
to those whose ears are not closed by interest 
or by indifference to human suffering. 

We turn with pleasure to Capt. Burrows, 
whose book deals with some of the less- 
known tribes of the Aruwimi district, and 
not with the dwarfs alone. To discover the 
author of ‘The Three Musketeers’ among 
“authorities’’ on this district is striking ; 
but the elder Alexandre Dumas, in his 
introduction to a work published in 1854, 
‘Voyage au Pays des Niam-Niams ou 
Hommes a Queue,’ placed in it the tailed 
men of whom that volume contains a cut. 
Artificial tails Capt. Burrows no doubt has 
seen; but real tails he has not discovered 
among the tribes that he has ruled. Dumas’s 
fine tails must rejoin Othello’s heads that 
grew beneath the shoulders of a similar 
race. 

The first tribe with which our author 
deals at all fully, and of which he gives 
many photographs, is that of the Sandehs 
or Zandehs, called by him Azandé. Capt. 
Burrows does not seem to be familiar with 
the many volumes which deal with their 
country, although he quotes Junker. If he 
were, he would hardly, for example, say that 
the Sandehs are not familiar with their tribal 
history. Capt. Burrows did not visit the 
principal chiefs of this interesting confedera- 
tion; most of them are now in the French 
colony north of the Congo boundary. 

On the dwarfs themselves Capt. Burrows 
is interesting tothe general reader, but hardly 
scientific. He supplies one ortwo photographs 
of heads, but does not carry us further in 
our acquaintance with the pigmies than we 
were taken by previous writers. There is 
no glossary of the dwarf tongue—indeed, no 
specimen of it—no careful anthropological 
study of their weapons and of the differences 
between them and those of the tribes among 
whom they live. Neither does the author 
give any map of the country which they 
occupy, or sufficient reference to the maps 
and tribal names quoted by his predecessors 
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to enable us to fix the boundaries of the 
pigmy land. The whole book is dis- 
appointing. 

‘L’Egypte et ses Provinces Perdues,’ 
by Col. Chaillé-Long, which appeared in 
Paris in 1892, and can still be bought, con- 
tained a bibliography of the dwarfs, of whom 
that writer brought a specimen to Cairo. 
In the same author’s larger and earlier book 
there are measurements of Akka skulls, 
which are more valuable than anything since 
printed on the subject, and a list of all 
pigmies who have been brought from their 
countries for scientific purposes. Chaillé- 
Long Bey is not trustworthy in all matters, 
but as a writer on dwarfs he is superior to 
Capt. Burrows. 








British Museum Papyri. Vol. Il. Edited 
by F.G. Kenyon. With a Portfolio of 


Autotype Facsimiles. (British Museum.) 


Tus stately volume continues the splendid 
endeavour of our national Museum to give 
a careful and scholarly account of each 
and every one of the multitudinous papyri 
accumulated among its treasures. The 
transcriptions and brief commentaries are 
guaranteed by the name of Mr. Kenyon, 
who now stands second to none in his 
competence as a decipherer, and who 
has, moreover, the advantage of skilled 
advisers among his seniors in the Museum, 
ever ready to consult with him over difficult 
passages. A still more impeccable witness, 
the sun, vouches for the accuracy of the 
plates ; and when we compare this method 
of preparing them with the older litho- 
graphs drawn by human hands, such as 
those of the Paris or the Leyden papyri, we 
cannot but feel proud of the vast supe- 
riority of the new publications. There are 
few departments of classical study which 
a student could not prosecute with most ad- 
vantage in Germany; but in the department 
of papyrology, if we may use such a word, 
he would find in this country not only the 
richest materials, the best editions of them, but 
also teachers second to none. The splendid 
treasures of the Louvre have not been edited, 
except sporadically, since 1862; none of them 
is accessible in autotype; and the occa- 
sional appearance of a papyrus inédit in M. 
Eugéne Revillout’s lucubrations only serves 
to whet the curiosity of those who can make 
corrections in his transcripts without even 
seeing the originals. 

The present volume, however, suffers, like 
its predecessor, from the fact that literary 
works are issued in separate volumes, and 
that we here have nothing but private letters, 
rescripts, and other business documents, 
accounts forming a large proportion of the 
work. Even the portion of the Petrie papyri 
acquired by the Museum is not included ; 
and that matchless series of early hands is 
still only to be studied in the Cunningham 
memoirs of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Indeed, the Ptolemaic period, so fascinat- 
ing to paleographers, is in other respects 
scantily represented. The main in- 
terest of the present volume lies in the 
number of dated documents written from 
the first to the fourth century a.p., an epoch 
hitherto scantily represented, upon which 
new and unexpected light is thrown. What 
strikes the paleeographer at once in these 
hands is the apparent lateness of really early 





hands. There are several (e.g., plates 9-14) 
which even an expert with our former 
notions of these things in his head might 
date a century later than their real time. 
Such mistakes are not to be wondered at. 
The predominant hand of the second cen- 
tury, for example, was no new invention, 
but the rising into general favour of some 
peculiarities already existing, and found 
sporadically in older hands. Nor does this 
principle include the many ca’...s of reversion 
to an old type of letters. ‘thus the now 
well-known papyrus of Bacchylides has some 
highly archaic forms, whereas others have 
the type of the second century a.p. The 
proper conclusion is not to adopt a mean 
distance between these types as the probable 
date, as some have done, but rather to assume 
that a scribe of the later date was copying 
from a very early text, and imitated some of 
its characters, whereas in others he could not 
help falling in with the fashion of his day. 
These and other questions of paleography 
will receive much elucidation from the 
materials now provided for the first time 
in Mr. Kenyon’s second volume. 

It is really regrettable, as a matter of 
convenience, that the plates are published, 
not in a volume, like the former issue, but 
in a portfolio. These loose pages are much 
more apt to get misplaced, damaged, or 
torn than the pages, securely mounted on 
guards, of the former volume. We also 
think that the lines of the texts on the plates 
might have been numbered along their 
margins in correspondence with the num- 
bering of the transcripts. Suppose, for 
example, the scholar discovers something 
odd in 1. 30 of a transcript: it requires an 
appreciable time to find it on the present 
plates, and this would have been’ saved 
by the adoption of our suggestion. 

As regards the debated question of 
accentuating the transcripts—the plan 
adopted in German publications—we think 
Mr. Kenyon has made good not only his 
refusal to do so, inasmuch as the originals 
know no accents, but also his practice of 
separating the words, which the originals 
seldom do. The least deviation from the 
originals which can make them easily 
legible is the desirable compromise, and 
this is exactly what the course adopted by 
Mr. Kenyon secures. Mr. Grenfell has 
evidently been seduced from this sensible 
path by German insistence; and what has 
he gained? Nothing but an occasional 
taunting correction of his accents by some 
Teutonic critic. Whenever the text we 
reproduce had acquired accents (as is 
the case with medizval MSS.), let us 
reproduce them as we find them. Jn 
the case of inscriptions and early papyri 
such additions are manifest anachronisms, 
and should, therefore, be avoided. There 
is, indeed, a far greater chance of making 
mistakes in the division of words, but to 
read a text in which they are all run 
together is so laborious that here the 
practical convenience outweighs the dangers 
arising from inaccuracy. 

To test and offer suggestions upon the 
numberless difficulties contained in these 
texts is a labour which will require the 
ingenuity of many scholars, and in offer- 
ing our early contribution we do it with 
a strong sense of the acuteness and the 
care which Mr. Kenyon has displayed. 





But he knows as well as any one, and far 
better than those who have not spent time 
upon deciphering, how often an obvious 
correction escapes notice; how there are 
moments when the most skilled mind 
becomes, as it were, blind, or so preoccupied 
with a false assumption as to miss the point 
which a far inferior scholar may see without 
difficulty. Here are a few instances which 
have struck us in the earlier pages of the 
volume—which, indeed, have occupied us 
almost exclusively hitherto; for the com- 
paring and verifying of texts so long and 
various as these requires months of leisure 
from other work. We give our references 
by the pages of the volume, for these 
papyri are numbered not in the order of 
their appearance in printed form, as they 
ought surely to have been, but according to 
the numbers put on the papers at the time of 
their acquisition by the Museum, and this 
order is, of course, wholly abandoned to make 
place for considerations of age and subject. 
The main number (according to the order 
in these volumes) might have been accom- 
panied by the British Museum number in 
brackets, and this would have saved all 
trouble of reference, which is at present 
considerable. To resume: p. 3, ll. 1-4, 
utokAagros is not knock-kneed, but ‘ with 
rather curly hair.” Do we not even now 
speak of broken-hatred terriers? rterpypevos 
requires no change, as Mr. Kenyon thinks ; 
but ws is written for ovs and the phrase 
means pierced in his right ear—ovs defcov 
tetpynpevos. Li. 4 reads ta eriBadXovra por 
pepn Svo instead of ¢[ is] we ev dvo. Pp. 10, 
11 is an account on which many strictures 
might be made. [The principal name is 
not IIAas, but Ilacs, a very usual Egyptian 
name. In]. 2 the fraction is not y:8, but 
x’é’. L. 3 we read ava 8; 1. 7, not Oorons, but 
rotons. Li. 20, 21 we read not erovs KO rp, 
but first a bracket, then rns xa mvp, vin, 
the 29th of the month (not the year), of 
wheat so much. The commentary, there- 
fore, discussing the date from the evidence 
of a twenty-ninth year of reign, may be set 
aside. 

P. 11 also contains on the verso of the 
same papyrus an inventory with many 
curious words. We suggest in 1. 4 xawat; 
1. 5, we seem to have xas efurmiov powwixixov 
(abbreviated) ; «as occurs in the ‘ Petrie 
Papyri’ and in Hesychius, where it is 
explained as a hide, a piece of leather. We 
have then ‘‘a leather horse-cloth of purple 
colour.” lL. 12, we suggest without confi- 
dence for zadat, which has no sense, 
yvadov; then xvafov xovév, a phrase which 
occurs in the ‘ Petrie Papyri’; and ia 1. 14, 
for maida, tayedifov, which word occurs 
again in 1.17. On p. 12 we seem to read 
in 1, 29 of the same document afaf rap 
Ivapwrov Keipevos. 


There is on p. 87 a highly interesting note 
on épypodvAaxia, which is explained as a 
tax; but, of course, it must be tax for 
securing the safe transit of merchandise on 
desert routes. P. 99, Mr. Kenyon mentions 
the name IIroAeuardos oppos as occurring in 
Berlin papyri, and as not yet crystallized 
into a name in154.p. Seeing that it occurs 
repeatedly in the ‘ Petrie Papyri’ in the 
third century 3.c., this is most unlikely. 
We find on p. 108 another of Mr. Kenyon’s 
interesting notes, on the nature of the tax 
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called orédavos in Hellenistic days, but 
under the Romans oredavixdy, which implies 
that it had grown from an occasional honour 
or benevolence into a tax, levied at other 
seasons than at the king’s accession. Even in 
the old times of the ‘ Petrie Papyri’ it was not 
confined to that occasion, for the account 
which mentions the contribution for crédavos 
immediately adds ad\ov apovo.as, viz., 
another oré¢avos on occasion of the king’s 
visit, or his presence in the Fayyum. There 
is such constant mention of presents of a 
crown aro dpayxpywv prpwy, or the like, 
that it seems certain the tax originated, as 
many taxes have done, in a gift, at first 
voluntary in amount. The aurum coronarium 
of the Romans is a phrase borrowed from 
this orédavos. 

On p. 119, 1. 13, we suggest 7[ A» Jpovvros as 
a likely filling of the gap; and on p. 130 we 
doubt whether the mention of land saturated 
with salt implies its situation on the edge of 
Lake Moris. Salt exudations are met with 
in many parts of the country, especially 

near the sites of old buildings (¢.9., at 
Karnak), and they are common in India 
and elsewhere. The animals mentioned in 
the text on p. 170, where Mr. Kenyon 
hesitates between women, camels, or don- 
keys, are almost certainly the last, for one 
of them is described as being white—a fre- 
quent note of donkeys, but not of either 
camels or women. The village of Euemeris, 
in the division of Themistus (Fayyum), 
which Mr. Kenyon (p. 184) says is not 
mentioned elsewhere in published papyri, 
not only occurs in the ‘ Petrie Papyri’ more 
than once, but also in the Ashmolean papyrus 
— by Prof. Mahaffy last year in the 

ansactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
We take the frequent occurrence of ovAy (a 

scar) in personal descriptions to represent 
not the dative (see Mr. Kenyon, p. 194), but 
the nominative, viz., ovAy eorw avrwt, or the 
like. This is certain from the ‘Petrie 
Papyri,’ where datives are never confused 
with nominatives, but the « is duly post- 
scribed. 

We will mention but one more point of 
detail. In the interesting correspondence 
of Abinneus, dating from the middle of 
the fourth century a.p., and therefore a 
palsographical treasure, is a letter (pp. 
296-7) complaining that a subordinate 
called Ision is quarrelling with the writer 
and his people, and occasioning great 
trouble. The request of the writer (p. 297) 
seems to us completely obscured by sup- 
plying in the gap in 1. 11, as Mr. Kenyon 
does, rovrw. Some word with the meaning 
of avros is required. Then we translate :— 

**Since then there is no dispute between me 
and those about me, I was anxious to request 
you that you would do us the favour to attend 
yourself to our affairs, when you can do s0; 
when you find it necessary, to send for this 
man, and then again to do as I have said, viz., 
to attend to our affairs yourself.” 

The correspondence of Abinnzeus intro- 
duces us to the style of polite letter-writing 
in that little-known period, and whatever 
we think of the grammar and orthography, 
nothing can exceed the urbanity of the text 
on p. 288, — the translation we append 
is not without doubts and uncertainties :-— 


**Jovinus to my Lord brother Abinnzeus. I 
desire to address you by this note, praying 
Divine Providence that my words may find you 





on their delivery well and in good spirits. I 
write to your excellency that you may turn your 
attention to recommending to the prepositus, 
the princeps, the actuarius, and the other 
people responsible to supply the orphan, 
at his own request, with ten artabs of vege- 
table seed. Thus you will do me a great favour, 


for I desire to be friends with all and to have | 


no enmity with any one. For the orphan wanted 
to go off to my lord the duke [in person, and 
make complaints about this]. But so far I have 
restrained him here. Give my kind regards to 
your lady wife and children individually and all 
yours. I pray you may long continue well.— 
P.S. My wife and Satornilus and all our circle 
send you many greetings.” 


Ten artabe: was an enormous quantity. 








Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England to 
Miss Louisa Swinburne. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introductory Chapter, by 
Philip C. Yorke. (Fisher Unwin.) 

WE cannot say that we have found this 

correspondence of enthralling interest, in 

spite of the great care with which it has 
been edited. The Princess Elizabeth was 
the third daughter of George III., and the 
wife of Frederick VI., Landgrave of Hesse- 

Homburg. She seems to have been a 

singularly amiable lady, very fond of 

children (though she, unfortunately, had 
none of her own), but in no other way re- 
markable. Her letters show her to have had 

a kind heart and a sensible mind, but they 

rege little social and no literary interest. 
er chief correspondent, Miss Louisa Swin- 

burne, was great-aunt to Mr. Yorke, the 
editor, who has supplied admirable notes, 
which will make his readers wish that the 
text had been more worthy of the labour 
that has been bestowed upon it. 

The introductory chapter takes us to the 
death of George IV., the Landgravine’s 
brother. The Tastapene Frederick had 
died in the preceding year, 1829, having 
been married to the princess only eleven 
years. Miss Knight, the author of a for- 
gotten autobiography, gives a pleasing 
account of him in one of the visits which 
she paid to Homburg :— 

‘*T was much pleased with the Landgrave. 
He had a noble frankness of character, and a 
patriarchal kindness for his family, which, 
added to his genezous and humane care of his 
subjects, rendered him truly worthy of being 
loved by all who knew him.” 

He had both Lutheran and Calvinist 

chaplains, and also contributed to the sup- 

port of a Roman Catholic chapel :— 

‘* He not only found physicians for the sick, 
but paid for all their medicines, and usually 
visited them during illness. He often, too, 
attended funerals, and was, indeed, the father 
of his people.” 

We also hear that he was ‘remarkably 

neat in his person, and never came into 

company without changing his dress if he 
had been smoking.’ He had served with 
distinction in the Austrian service, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of Leipzig. 

Other English descriptions of him are not 

so flattering as Miss Knight’s, and the 

match was not a great one for the princess. 

She herself was, of course, considered in 

Germany very rich, and also, Mr. Yorke 

says, exceptionally clever and well informed. 

She appears to have possessed some talent 

for drawing, and had published in 1804 and 

1806 some engravings from her own de- 


| signs. Madame d’Arblay calls her “dear, 
| sweet, accomplished Princess Elizabeth,” 
| and many illustrations of her amiability are 
| extracted from the celebrated ‘ Diary’ by the 
| editor of these ‘ Letters.’ 

The letters in the introductory chapters, 
/ most of which are addressed to Lady Har- 
' court, appear to be of more general interest 
| than those to Miss Swinburne, which form 
| the main body of the work. These last, we 
| think, should 2ither have undergone careful 
selection or, if printed entire, should have 
been reserved for private circulation. They 
extend from 1882 to 1838, and are of almost 
purely domestic interest. Occasionally we 
on upon quaint bits of self-revelation like 
this :— 

‘*T hope I don’t plague you too often with my 
vile scrawls. For I scribble on and don’t think 
of reading over what I write; if I did they never 
would go. For I just say what I feel and think, 
never make a compliment, and cannot make fine 
speeches, I could as well — spit—which is as [sic] 
necessary quality in this country, and I tell them 
it is impossible and I must take a master ; now 
I had rather be spit at than anybody making 
me a head and shoulders compliment, which is 
detestable and not to be stood. I hate the 
fallals—and that is nothing but fallal—and 
despicable.” 

This is pretty well for an old lady bred up 
in the courtly atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century. 

In January, 1834, the Landgravine was 

resent at the christening of her niece, the 
te Duchess of Teck, at Hanover :— 

‘“*T held the dear child for the dear Queen 
[the wife of William IV.] and myself. I never 
saw a finer sight...... I performed my part I was 
assured very well, it made me rather nervous I 
must confess, and the heat beyond all descrip- 
tion...... At ten we took leave, and I followed 
the Duchess [of Cambridge] into her private 
room, staid a little to talk over the event of the 
evening ; and when I had seen her comfortably 
sitting by her fire, which I was flying from, I 
wished them good night.” 

In 1835-6 she was for the last time in 
England, and was much troubled about the 
state of public affairs. Though not in- 
terested in party politics, the princess called 
herself ‘‘a strong Church and King friend,” 
and expressed great admiration for Peel. 
But she never could understand why re- 
ligious or political differences should sepa- 
rate friends. She returned to Homburg 
by Rotterdam and Mayence, the journey 
between those places lasting four days. 
She died on January 10th, 1840, at Frank- 
fort, and was buried in the family vault at 
Homburg. : 

To recur for a moment to the intro- 
ductory chapters. The correspondence of 
the princess before her marriage is mens 
taken up with the illness of her father, 
George III., of whom she was extremely fond. 
The subject possesses a certain pathetic 
interest, though hardly of the magnitude 
assigned it by Mr. Yorke, who in intro- 
ducing it refers to ‘ King Lear.’ : 

To our mind the most interesting thing 
in these pages is an extract from a letter 
of the Landgrave Frederick, taken from 
Schwartz’s ‘Friedrich von Hessen Hom- 
burg und seine Familie.’ The future hus- 
band of the Princess Elizabeth had been 
serving with the Austro- Russian | ned 
against the Turks. The account which he 





sends his father of an interview in 1795 
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with the great Russian general Suwarrow 
(Suvorof) is, we fear, too long to insert 
here; it is to be found on pp. 76-8 of the 
book. 

Elaborate pedigrees of the Landgraves 
of Hesse-Homburg, of the families of 
Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, are supplied 
by Mr. Yorke, whose work is also illus- 
trated by several excellent portraits. We 
have found not a few misprints, some of 
them, such as “‘ nise” instead of aise (p. 121), 
‘“‘ embasse” for embrasse, sufficiently obvious. 








Rock Villages of the Riviera. By William 
Scott. With Sixty Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author. (Black.) 


Tue title of this book is somewhat of a 
misnomer. ‘ Rock villages” is a term with 
a technical meaning of its own, and the 
high-perched hamlets of the Genoese Riviera 
have nothing in common with cliff-dwellings. 
These human nests, planted astride some 
commanding spur or hiding in the depths of 
the chestnut-muffled recesses of the hills, 
tell their own history. They are the abiding 
monuments of an age when the Moorish— 
or possibly earlier — corsairs swept the 
waters of the Mediterranean, and the 
dwellers on its shores had, in selecting a 
site for their homes, to make security from 
any swift piratical incursion their first 
object. To attain this they were content 
to make many sacrifices of convenience, to 
climb every evening long ladder-like paths, 
to shut out air and sun from their streets 
and dwellings. The brown village which, 
seen at a distance, harmonizes so admirably 
with the landscape is found on nearer 
approach to present a continuous outer wall 
pierced by few and high windows. Its 
gateways are tunnels, and the internal 
streets little more than dark lanes and 
staircases, which turn at every few yards 
into burrows under rude masses of masonry. 
The stern aspect of these primitive fortresses 
is relieved only by the whitewashed front of 
the Renaissance church or the fading hues 
of a fresco on some sunny wall. 

Mr. William Scott has spent his leisure 
while staying at Bordighera in depicting 
with pen and pencil the neighbouring vil- 
lages. The sixty specimens of his sketches 
here given, though in some cases blurred 
in uction and reproduction, seize very 
happily the characteristics of their subjects. 
He has further interested himself in ex- 
amining the local archives, and extracting 
curious particulars as to the mutual re- 
lations and domestic politics of the hill 
villages. Ventimiglia, it seems, tyran- 
nized over its lesser neighbours, with 
which it was united by a sort of District 
Council, although each hamlet kept up its 
separate staff of communal authorities. 
These sometimes had to complain to the 
bishop of an unreasonable priest who 
—— their sacred theatricals at Easter, 
and to beg him to supply them with another 
‘‘who with wisdom should also unite good 
sense.’ Most bishops would probably be 
glad to have a supply on hand of such 
precious articles! The extracts Mr. Scott 
supplies from the parochial records are 
necessarily, for the most part, only of in- 
terest as typical of the daily course of country 
life during the last two centuries on the 
Riviera. They might, probably, have been 





compressed within the limits of a magazine 
article without much loss. It seems a pity, 
at any rate, that the author, when he decided 
to make a volume out of his material, did 
not enlarge it by going a little further afield. 
It is hard to see why ‘‘it should have been 
found impossible to include among the pre- 
sent notes any reference to a number of other 
villages.” ‘Historical Outline’ seems rather 
a large name for the thirteen pages which 
begin with this curious statement: ‘‘The 
earliest inhabitants of whom we have any 
record are supposed to have been of Greek 
origin. The saeeal called them Ligures.” 
Mr. Scott does not appear to have a keen eye 
for Roman remains. He writes: ‘It has 
hitherto not been possible to decide with 
any certainty where the Roman road was 
situated, nor, curiously enough, can we point 
to any traces of it east of Ventimiglia.” Mr. 
Bullock Hall is better informed. He tells 
us: ‘‘ From Bordighera to Ventimiglia the 
Roman road runs parallel to the sea, about 
1,000 yards inland....The passage of the 
road through Ventimiglia is attested by three 
milestones preserved in the disused church 
of San Michele.” We will not examine Mr. 
Scott’s ‘ Outline’ further. 








Transactions of the Bibliographical Society. 
Vol. IV. (Printed for the Society.) 
Tue Transactions of societies are usually 
rather miscellaneous in their topics, and the 
fourth volume of those of the Bibliographical 
Society offers no exception to this rule. 
Looking at the papers in the historical 
order of the subjects dealt with, we have 
first to note Mr. Lionel Cust’s attempt to 
—_ that the designs in the famous ‘ Ars 
oriendi’ block-book were not original, 
but copied from a set of copper - plates 
illustrating the same subject by the master 
E. S. In view of the fuller development 
of Mr. Cust’s argument which may be 
expected in his forthcoming volume of fac- 
similes, both of the woodcuts and the 
copper-plates, it would not be fair to dis- 
cuss his theory from the brief presentation 
of it here. But lovers of the old block- 
book will not be slow to seize on the 
fact that in one or more of the pictures, 
while the woodcuts give the right and left 
hands their proper relations, the copper- 
699 reverse them, a point which would 
e decisive in favour of the priority of the 
block-book were it not that Mr. Cust pro- 
mises to adduce other instances of the care- 
lessness of the Master E. 8. in this respect 
in designs presumably original. Early 
woodcuts are alluded to in in a paper 
by Mr. Weale, in which he incidentally 
describes some of those found pasted on 
the walls of bricked graves of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in churches in Bruges 
and Middleburg. One, at least, of these 
cuts is said to be demonstrably earlier 
than 1412, or several years older than the 
earliest examples recorded in histories of 
wood-engraving. The main object of Mr. 
Weale’s paper is to demolish the fanciful 
theories which M. Gilliodts has set forth in 
his recently published essay, ‘L’(uvre de 
Jean Brito, Prototypographe Brugeois.’ 
It is satisfactorily shown that Brito, 
instead of being a native of Bruges, was, 
as his name implies, born in Brittany, 
and did not become a citizen of Bruges till 





1456. To the further claim put forward on 
his behalf as an “inventor” of printing—a 
claim based on the lines 

Inueniens artem nullo monstrante mirandam 

Instrumenta quoque non minus laude stupenda— 
Mr. Weale opposes a general proof that 
none of Brito’s six books could age 
have been printed before 1470, while we 
know that books printed at Mentz were 
being sold in Bruges some years before this 
date. There was no need to labour this 
proof any further; but it might have been 
worth while to quote from the commendatory 
letter prefixed to the ‘ De Medicinis Univer- 
salibus,’ printed by Clemente of Padua in 
1471, the very curious parallel to Brito’s 
colophon. After due praise of the German 
inventors, the panegyrist of Clemente there 
writes :— 

‘“‘Cum neminem tale artificium operantem 
unquam prospexerit, suo perspicaci ingenio, 
elementis quibusdam tantum huius artis per- 
ceptis, reliqua consumatissime reperiens Italorum. 
primus libros hac arte formavit.” 

Clearly the ‘good priest” Clemente, by 
the aid of such hints as rumour might give- 
him, worked back from the printed books. 
he knew to the mechanism by which they 
must have been printed, and there can be 
no doubt that is exactly what was claimed 
for Brito in the colophon of his ‘ Doctrinal.” 
Two other papers deal with fifteenth-cen- 
tury subjects, Mr. R. C. Christie — 
with scholarly precision that the Brescia 
piracy, with the false imprint of Florence, 
of which Aldus complained to the Venetian 


Senate, may be identified in an edition of 


Politian dated 1499; and Mr. John Mac- 
farlane giving an interesting sketch of the 


French publisher Antoine Vérard; Like his. 


contemporary Caxton, Vérard concerned him- 


self almost exclusively with popular works. 


in the vernacular; but though he turned 
out his books much more handsomely than 
Caxton, he had far less feeling for litera-- 
ture, and Mr. Macfarlane quotes one in- 
stance in which he treated an author most 
shabbily. Coming to the sixteenth century,. 
we find a series of ‘“‘new documents on. 
English printers and booksellers” un- 
earthed by Mr. H. R. Plomer, one of 
which tells of a street riot in which Pyn- 
son’s head came nigh to being broken, 
while another preserves the pleadings and 
evidence in a suit brought by John Hl: 
about a number of theatrical costumes, 
originally made for a play performed in his. 
own garden. The evidence in the suit raises 
some interesting questions. For instance, 
one of the witnesses swears that the de- 
fendant lent the costumes out 

‘‘about a xx tymes to stage playes in the 
sommer and interludes in the winter, and use@ 
to take at a stage play for them and other, 
sumtyme xld., sometyme ijs., as they couth- 
agree, and at an interlude viijd. for every tyme.” 
Histories of the stage say nothing as to a 
distinction at this period between interludes 
and stage plays, and yet the different times 
of year at which they were acted, and the 
fact that the charge for hire of the same cos- 
tumes was from three to five times as great 
in one case as the other, point to some 
marked difference which needs investigating. 
Besides Mr. Plomer’s ‘‘new documents,’” 
two other papers were read about sixteenth- 
century printers, Mr. G. J. Gray dedicating 
a rather needlessly elaborate study to 
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William Pickering, ‘‘the earliest bookseller 
on London Bridge”; and Prof. Silvanus 
Thompson discoursing pleasantly on Peter 
Short and his device of a twisted serpent. 
The other papers in the volume defy classi- 
fication. Mr. Redgrave quotes some ex- 
amples of interesting inscriptions in books ; 
Mr. Barwick codifies the oppressive Spanish 
legislation as to printing and publishing ; 
Mr. Wheatley shows the rich materials 
which exist for a monograph on portraits 
in English books; Mr. Sidney fee dis- 
courses on a unique example of the 
First Folio Shakspeare, which proves that 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ was originally in- 
tended by the printers to follow ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’; Mr. Steele writes on early 
English arithmetics, and Mr. Davenport 
on embroidered bindings ; while Mr. W. Y. 
Fletcher deprives bookmen of a stock sub- 
ject for their indignation by proving that 

agford, ‘‘the biblioclast,” was a man of 
many virtues, to whom we should all be 
grateful. Almost all of these contributions 
contain a pleasant summary of their subject, 
and carry knowledge on it a little further, 
and this is, perhaps, the highest ideal at 
which such papers can aim. 








The Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley 
Peek, and F. G. Aflalo. Vol. II. (Law- 
rence & Bullen.) 


A rervsat of the titles of the articles in this 
volume and the names of the authors coupled 
with them will serve to show that the 
same care as was evident in vol. i. has 
been exercised in procuring experts to write 
on the various subjects, though here and 
there a name appears which does not carry 
‘great weight, and many names of much 
authority in sporting matters are absent. 

‘ Lion,’ as may be expected, is sufficiently 
treated by Mr. Selous, than whom probably 
no living person has greater experience as a 
hunter of the king of beasts. He is careful 
to explain that his observations were made 
solely in Southern and South-Eastern Africa ; 
but this does not prevent his remarks from 
having general application. He says :— 

‘*By day, therefore, if he is not interfered 
with, a lion cannot be called either bold or 
savage. By night, however, and especially on 
a dark rainy night, it is a different matter, and 
a hungry lion will at such a time often show 
himself to be a most daring and resolute animal. 
ied ar Though man is not the natural food of the 
lion, and though the latter would doubtless 
prefer the meat of a buffalo, zebra, horse, or 
donkey, yet I do not think he would ever hesi- 
tate to kill and eat a human being, if he 
ri rare to meet one on a dark night, and was 
really hungry.” 

Mr. Selous proceeds to describe the lion’s 
methods of killing his prey, his specific 
character and habits, his measurements, 
the roar, described as ‘‘one of the grandest 
and most awe-inspiring sounds in nature,” 
his behaviour when hunted, and finally the 
best battery for the sportsman. Capt. 
Swayne, whose interesting book ‘Seven- 
teen Trips through Somaliland’ (Athen. No. 
3539) nas proved him to be an experienced 
traveller, a close observer, and an ardent 
sportsman, deals with the lion in Somali- 
land. He is an advocate of large-bore rifles, 
and says that it is useless to attempt to avoid 
a charge, as may be done with elephants 








or rhinoceros; the only thing to do is ‘‘to | 
stand still and shoot straight.” 

‘Mountaineering’ is dealt with by Sir W. | 
Conway at considerable length under the sub- | 
heads of history, the sport and its dangers, | 
Alpine climbing for beginners, equipment, 
Alpine clubs, mountain exploration, and | 
highest altitudes. The author’s name is 
sufficient guarantee for the soundness of 
the information supplied ; but is mountain- 
eering a sport? Curiously enough, the 
question was answered in the review of Mr. 
Spender’s ‘Through the High Pyrenees’ 
(Athen. No. 3706) :— 


‘*Among men of intelligence mountain- 
climbing cannot be permanently specialized 
as a sport. It must revert to its old posi- 
tion as a form of travel, an interlude during | 
which the wanderer concentrates into a brief | 
space some of the dangers, the struggles, and 
the successes of the explorer.” 

Considering ‘Shooting’ with what is 
found under ‘Partridge,’ ‘ Pheasant,’ and 
other headings connected with guns and 
rifles, we find articles generally both sound 
and ample. We learn that one of the | 
drawbacks resulting from compulsory edu- 
cation is that there is great difficulty now- 
adays in getting boys for stops, ‘‘ but their 
place is ably filled in some parts of the 
country by elderly females,” and mechanical 
arrangements for reducing the number of | 
stops have been invented. The Hon. W. 
Rothschild, writing on the species of phea- 
sants suitable for acclimatization, mentions 
that the European pheasant is a poly- 
gamous bird, but that in its own native | 
country it is said more often to pair than | 
not. In places, it is reverting to its original 
habit, for in Eskdale, Dumfriesshire, where 
eave thrive well, many instances have 

een observed of these birds pairing and | 
nesting in the moors far from cover or 
cultivation, and driving before them and off 
the ground the black-game which formerly 
possessed the land. 

The remarks on pigeon shooting by Mr. 
H. Stannard are remarkable for two things : 
the author sums up on the whole against 
the practice, and he has furnished a small 
but admirable illustration of a blue-rock. 
Clay-pigeon shooting is described by Mr. 
Borer, who recommends shooting schools, 
but omits, perhaps purposely, to say where 
they may be found—a mistake we venture 
to think. Possibly, however, the London 
Shooting School at Hendon, of which Mr. 
Watts is manager, is so well known as not 
to need mention ; and there are other places, 
such as Messrs. Holland & Holland’s ground, 
where practice and instruction may be had. 


Mr. Lloyd Price’s dissertation on ‘Rabbits’ 
is a valuable contribution, well arranged, 
well written. He begins by saying that the 
rabbit for its size has caused more trouble 
to the human race than any other quadruped, 


‘*hardly excepting the racehorse; on its ac- 
count political factions have fought unceasingly, 
and legislation, beneficent or the reverse, has | 
followed close upon its scut. For years the | 
Antipodes have been up in arms against the 
beast, and thousands of pounds have been spent | 
to discover some method for its extermination | 
in the colonies.” 


He further protests righteously against the 








! 


cruelty of steel trap and snare, suggesting | 
that for the steel - toothed jaws a more | 
humane trap, ‘‘ with the catchment of thick ' 





rubber, rubber strengthened with some 
coarse linen material, or even fine wire,” 


might be substituted. The bags on the 
Rhiwlas farm, Bala, have never been 
surpassed ; the largest, got on October 
7th, 1885, consisted of 5,096 rabbits, six 
pheasants, one grouse, and three snipe. 
There were nine guns: the Duke of Hamil- 
ton and Lord Abinger, since dead ; Earl De 
Grey, Lord Berkeley Paget, Sir James Pender, 
Messrs. Christopher Wilson, of Rigmaden, 
R. H.R. Rimington Wilson, of Broomhead, 
W. R. M. Wynne, of Peniarth, and Lloyd 
Price. There are two minor mistakes in 
this list as quoted in the article. 

Lord Suffolk’s remarks on carrying a 
gun and on dangerous shots may be read 
with advantage; the safest men are usually 
those who have been well brought up from 
childhood under strict parents or keepers, 
but all men can learn enough to prevent 
them from being dangerous to their neigh- 
bours. The best way of enforcing care is 
for the owners of shooting never to ask a 
guest a second time to shoot unless he is 
properly careful, and for guests to excuse 
themselves when hosts are careless. The 
remarks as to a proper range are excellent; 
every bird or beast should be allowed a fair 
distance; no one likes to see his game 


| destroyed for table purposes, and it is as 


bad, perhaps worse, to fire at excessive 
range, whereby game is wounded, but lost. 


| On the subject of guns Lord Suffolk re- 


marks that their life is now reckoned by 
years instead of by generations, though they 
are made as good and as durable as ever. 
He believes “‘all self-respecting sportsmen 
order new guns twice or so in a decade,” 
and recommends having three guns instead 
of a pair. When he wrote this a compara- 
tively small section of the world of sport 
must have been present to his mind—say 
the men who shoot over twenty thousand 
cartridges a season, and to whom, as the 
phrase goes, money is of no importance. 
There are several reasons why the life of 
a gun is shorter now than it was of old. 


In the first place labour and material were 


more honest, and gentlemen were less luxu- 


rious and paid more personal attention to 


their weapons. Next, there was less wear 
and tear in the muzzleloader; fewer shots 
were possible, and there was no action at 
the breech. Another reason for the briefer 


life of modern guns is that they are quickly 


superseded by new inventions. Forty years 
ago breechloaders were not in common use; 
since then the public have had (to mention 
only main changes) pinfire and central-fire 
hammer guns, hammerless guns, ejectors, 
and now single trigger guns. What the next 
change may be is difficult to predict, but 


‘men determined to have the latest pattern 


must have bought new guns every six oF 
seven years. Still the majority of sportsmen, 
we believe, either buy their guns from 4 
good maker and expect them to last 
long time, or buy cheap guns and replace 
them oftener. 

In Mr. W. G. Craven’s short essay ro 
how to buy a rifle a highly important ma 
is brought forward. As rifles are usually 
made, young sight, whether ordinary or 
short with spectacles, can focus bullseye, 
foresight, and backsight sufficiently ; _but 
as eyes get older that becomes impossible, 
and some assistance—by rearrangement 
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the distance between back- and fore- sight, 
or otherwise—is necessary. The difficulty 
is not, as Mr. Craven seems to suppose, 
confined to men whose sight is what is 
called old; short-sighted persons suffer in 
the same way, though perhaps in different 
degree. As they get older they require 
stronger glasses to see at a distance, and a 
glass which defines the bullseye is much too 
strong for the rifle sights. Similarly spec- 
tacles which define billiard balls at the 
length of the table strain the eyes un- 
pleasantly when the wearer is playing close 
cannons. If a cure for the evil which Mr. 
Craven has indicated could be devised, the 
inventor would deserve well of the older 
portion of humanity. Advancing the back- 
sight towards the foresight will no doubt 
help, but it must be remembered that the 
greater distance between the sights is one 
of the advantages which match rifles have 
compared with other rifles. 

Mr. W. Winans discourses on the revolver, 
and his remarks may be trusted; they are 
not quite sufficient, however, for he tells us 
the only real way to learn the use of the 
weapon is to follow the practice of the 
Western States of America, but he omits to 
define their method. 

. a ’ and ‘ Steeplechasing’ are treated 
at great length, with technical knowledge 
and literary skill, by Mr. A. E. T. Watson, 
in a way which cannot fail to please racing 
men ; and similarly ‘ Yachting,’ “ the peace- 
ful complement of warlike naval power,” 
is fully discussed by Lord Dunraven, than 
whom it would be difficult to find a better- 
qualified expert, while there is an instruc- 
tive paper on American yachting by Mr. 
Chas. Pryer. ‘Salmon’ and ‘Trout’ form 
the subjects of sensible articles by various 
authors; but want of space prevents fur- 
ther consideration of details. 

Throughout the book few errors have 
been discovered in the general examination 
we have made of it, and they are un- 
important. The illustrations are numerous 
and good, the chief drawback to the two 
volumes being their great weight; still, 
all things considered, they form a welcome 
addition to the library of sport and a 
valuable assistance to those who venture to 
write on the subject. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Dr. Therne. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Hacearp in his new book ‘Dr. 


Therne ’ is discovered among the prophets ! 
The volume is really in the nature of a 
latter-day tract, artlessly disguised as fiction, 
on the late strengthening of the anti- 
vaccinationist right hand. What more 
artless writer, in a sense, than Mr. Hag- 
gard! The book is a protest against what 
has come to be, and yer foreshadowing 
of what the conscience clause may yet bring 
to pass, but it seems to us to lose in force 
by being written in the first person. Of the 
excellent results that may be obtained by 
real observation from within we get nothing, 
because the author does not—perhaps can- 
not—avail himself of such an advantage. 
The incredible meanness and treachery of 
Dr. Therne as narrated by himself are all 
the more apparent. To say that Mr. Hag- 
gard’s style is bald when its baldness stares 





one out of countenance is as unnecessary as 
to point out the midday sun. But he has 
found some dreadfully strong situations for 
his characters, though they have themselves 
no claim to anything like a personality. As 
a popular means of advertising the lurid 
ways of a fell disease like small-pox (legal- 
ized) ‘Dr. Therne’ has merit, ‘The inade- 
quacy of isolation as a means of safety is 
not forgotten. As a gruesome fantasy with 
some appallingly realistic details the red- 
haired tramp (the direct propagator of the 
disease in Dunchester) has quite the ominous 
touch he ought to have. The doctor’s own 
cold-blooded betrayal of the anti-vacci- 
nationist doctrines which have been “ the 
making of him,” and his secret self-per- 
formed inoculation under the influence of 
terror, would be more sickening could we 
look on him asa human being. But this 
is no more possible than it is necessary to 
the end in view. 





The Open Question: a Tale of Two Tempera- 
ments. By C. E. Raimond. (Heinemann.) 


‘THe Oren Question’ belongs for reasons 
—or more rightly a reason—to the limited 
class of valuable novels. In it the value 
consists in the record of what is passing 
away, and the reproduction of a style of 
personality and manners disappearing, 
if not already gone from our midst here 
and in America. Nature repeats herself 
elementally and typically, but never indi- 
vidually. The exact conditions and circum- 
stances that go to the formation of a certain 
human creature are gradually effaced or 
suddenly obliterated. Mrs. Gano, the true 
heroine of ‘The Open Question,’ will not be 
reincarnated in the same image. One is glad 
to have her preserved. To the author who 
calls herself ‘‘C. E. Raimond” belongs the 
merit of fixing her in the pages of this new 
American story. For that, if for nothing 
else, our gratitude is due. Mrs. Gano is a 
Southern lady, an individual in the strongest 
sense of the word, yet an essential product 
of her time, place, and generation, so strong 
as to overshadow and diminish every one 
who comes near her. The morbid modern 
strain that shows in the thought and action 
of her descendants is part of the theme ; but 
this, like the rest, is dominated by the vital 
presence or the memory of ‘‘ Grandmother 
Gano.” Readers old enough to look back 
a certain distance, be they American or 
English, will see in her much that may 
recall some of their own forbears, and that 
brings with it the incommunicable thrill of 
things vanished, but not forgotten. Per- 
sonally, we look on Mrs. Gano as one of 
the most striking figures in the portrait- 
gallery of latter-day fiction. She has been 
painted with a most comprehending and 
tender touch. Unflinching courage, true 
dignity, a stern, unbending sense of duty 
and right conduct, yet a reserve power 
that makes possible the later process 
of mellowing and maturing, and an 
undercurrent of deep tenderness and 
imaginative faculty, are some of the 
qualities that make her fascinating. The 
author seems to have brought much of 
instinct and divination to bear on this 
part of the work. Mrs. Gano is very real 
and (secretly) very human, with her pleasant 
touch of family pride and shrewd prejudices. 





There is not an ignoble touch in her com- 
position. There is nothing overdrawn in the 
expression of the admiration, dread, and, 
occasionally, the passionate affection she 
inspires in her limited sphere of influence. 
The contrast between her mental and spiritual 
outlook on the here and hereafter and that 
of her grandchildren and their friends is as 
striking as the difference in their deport- 
ment and manners. The isolation of her 
life, after death and trouble have been busy 
around her, is touchingly relieved by the 
passing presence of a grandchild, the boy 
Ethan. There is humour in the quiet and 
deep antagonism between her and the re- 
latives of her dead son and living grandson, 
and much beauty in the relations that grow 
up between the old and young life during 
the memorable visit to the fine old ruin she 
calls ‘‘home.” The black servants, Aunt 
Jerusha and Venus, and the little Boston 
boy’s sentiments towards them, and other 
surprising things, are charming in their 
observation and feeling. The arrival of 
other grandchildren, and particularly the 
little Valeria, and the clash of tempera- 
ments arising, make another interest. The 
children are all, however, more interesting 
in their early than in their later develop- 
ment. Ethan, the little lad who wandered 
in the wilderness at the Fort, never seems 
father to the man—the modern lover and 
pessimist. A slight confusion in the arrange- 
ment of the material, and the suggestion that 
some abridgment here and there might 
not have been amiss, are not to be set 
against the vital force and exuberant ideas 
that stamp the book almost throughout. 





The Refiner’s Fire. By Marian Hockliffe. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

‘Tue Rertver’s Fire’ belongs to the 
healthy English type of story, concerning 
itself with young people, their love affairs, 
their occupations and amusements. It is 
not a particularly bright example of the 
sort, but it would be easy to mention a 
hundred worse. Where love’s young dream 
is the subject-matter, such alternations of 
complexion as blushes and palings may be 
expected. But the flushings, blushings, 
and blanchings in ‘The Refiner’s Fire’ go 
beyond expectation when once they set in. 
They are not confined to the softer sex; 
even stalwart manhood succumbs to the 
trick. The curious may care to count how 
often the change occurs and the “ mantling’” 
fire spreads o’er the cheek. The young 
people are “nice” enough in their way, 
but a sense of humour has been denied 
them, perhaps by reason of circumstances 
over which the author has no control. 





In the Wilderness of this World. By Geraldine 
Hodgson. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
‘In THE WILDERNESS OF THIS WORLD’ is & 
story written very much in the minor key. 
Simple country folk and their ways, with 
such incidents as fall to the lot of average 
humanity, form the material of the book. 
The principal person is a village school- 
master of refined mind and artistic tastes 
on whom failure (in the worldly sense of 
the word) is from the first writ large. 
Though he knows how to wait, and to work 
too, nothing substantial comes to him. Moat 
things pass him by; love, joy, appreciation, - 
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family affection, are not for him. Unselfish- 
ness is his bane or his blessing, as one may 
choose to look on it. Yet in his long mental 
and physical isolation he garners a quiet if 
impersonal harvest. Some of the children 
come in time to understand him, and he 
acquires a patient courage and dignity 
little guessed at by the woman he loves, 
without return of love. A tinge of humour 
once or twice brightens a melancholy story 
not altogether deprived of a beauty of its 
own. The loved one—the poor school- 
master’s cousin—is a stirring, practical 
person, with many good qualities, but inno- 
cent of the gift of sympathy, without which 
ne woman may save her soul alive, nor that 
of her neighbour. 


Moonfleet. By J. Meade Falkner. (Arnold.) 


‘Moonrtzer’ and ‘The Lost Stradivarius’ 
are by the same author, but do not resemble 
one another. In ‘Moonfleet’ the days of 
smugglers and preventive men are once 
more used for purposes of romance. The 
result is a story by no means bad of its 
kind. It has interest both in the way of 
incident and character. There is, of course, 
one of the caves without which the contra- 
bandist story would be incomplete. It is 
not exactly replete with every modern con- 
venience, but is a convenient hiding-place 
for the men of Moonfleet, “runners” of 
kegs and casks of good liquor. It is deep 
and secret, full of ‘‘ hollow soundings” and 
mysterious wails, and serves the youthful 
hero John and his good friend Elzevir to 
great purpose. So does the vault belonging 
to the old Mohun family, where some alarm- 
ing adventures occur, notably the wresting 
of a diamond from a long-deceased member 
of the family. All this, and more besides, 
should endear the book to right-thinking 
or unthinking specimens of boyhood, if 
any such exist in these days of degenerate 
children. 








A Woman of Impulse. 
Atlee. (White & Co.) 


Surety even the author of a story like ‘A 
Women of Impulse’ must have realized 
the inanity he has produced. The writ- 
ing and manner are as bad as they could 
be, and this, when so many more than 
mediocre books see the light, is saying a 
good deal. Almost every possible error of 
taste and style is thrown in. The mere 
story is also extremely poor. Perhaps the 
author has conceived a high ideal of how 
far the patience of the British public may 
extend. Perchance he may find his con- 
fidence misplaced—‘‘ Ha, Ha!” as a puppet 
of his exclaims more than once. 


By H. Falconer 


The Child Abel. 
(George Allen.) 


‘Tux Curtp Aset’ is the story of a child, 
and asad one. Abel is the little victim of 
parental “pasts” and present misunder- 
standings. An ancient town in Northern 
France is indicated as the scene of the 
sketch, and the people depicted are all 
French. A _ certain haziness in the 
general situation of the principals in the 
affair, and in some degree in their cha- 
racterization and motives, does not preclude 
clearly defined externals and a sense of 
reality in the atmosphere. The touch ig 


By Claud Nicholson, 





throughout light, if not precisely elegant. 
A chateau on the ramparts is the abode of 
Abel, his parents, his little sister, and some 
singularly unpleasing servitors of each 
sex. The moral aspect surrounding the 
child is forbidding enough as he stands 
dreaming and gazing on the life and move- 
mentfar beneath him. A mysterious ban ison 
this victim of obscure domestic intrigue ; the 
servants by turn spoil or bully him according 
to the convenience or caprice of the moment. 
He is both neglected and spied upon by his 
pretty little minx of a sister and his tragic 
and horrible mother. The only relief is the 
transference of the miserable child into the 
genial care of the good priests at a distance 
from his home. So warped is his nature 
that it is long before a ray of sunshine finds 
its way into his heart. Whether the new 
life is ultimately the saving of him we are 
not told. There are some pretty elusive 
silhouettes of clerics and clerical life. 


Senex. By Alice A. Clowes. 
schein & Co.) 
Tuts obviously amateur effort is spoilt by 
the absence of all cohesion in the plot. 
After Sybil Gray’s first unhappy love affair, 
which is described with considerable vivid- 
ness, her life and experiences become confused 
and wanting in life and colour. Before and 
after her marriage with the elderly general 
the story rambles on from one half-climax 
to another, but without any obvious method 
or intention, introducing and then dropping 
various half-realized characters until it stops. 





(Sonnen- 





The Hospital Secret. 
(Long.) 
THERE is no secret in this excessively foolish 
story, or merely a ‘‘ secret of Polichinelle,”’ 
and, so far as we can see, nothing about 
a hospital. If a single ray of fun illumines 
the pages it is of the purely accidental 
kind. James Compton (whoever he may 
or may not be) either pretends not to 
know how to write or has everything 
to learn about it. The more elementary 
rinciples of the art are generally mastered 
efore instead of after a first book. It is 
said to be never too late tomend. We hope 
this remark may not be taken as a note of 
encouragement to the author to persevere 
in publishing what he writes. 


The Secret of Kyriels. By E. Nesbit. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


To say much of a story like ‘The Secret of 
Kyriels’ would be to talk superfluity of 
nothingness; and the author herself would 
probably be the first to say so. Miss 
Nesbit is a clever writer; she has trodden 
a variety of paths in literature, and given 
us the benefit of her wanderings generally 
to better purpose than here. ‘The Secret 
of Kyriels’ seems to be just a pot-boiler, 
with a good deal of sensation, not measured, 
but thrown in anyhow. 


By James Compton. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


One Summer by the Sea (Nelson & Sons), by 
J. M. Callwell, is the story of a girl’s life, told by 
herself. Hilda Charteris has a rough lot, but she 
is no ordinary person ; she isstrongerthancircum- 
stances, and she breaks away from the dull yoke 
which was ready to enslave her and her brave 
little brothers, and takes hold of freedom and 
happiness with a firm hand. The book isvery well 





written, and some of the characters are admirably 
drawn, especially ‘‘the docther,” Hilda’s half- 
brother, who is something of a hero. 

Mrs. Jerome Mercier’s little book By the 
King and Queen (Mowbray & Co.) deals with no 
monarchs, living or dead, but two great Druidic 
stones, with the rude semblance of human heads, 
which were held in deep reverence by ancient 
Britons as images of the gods. The story, 
which deals with the dawn of religion in Britain, 
was first suggested to the writer's mind by the 
local proverb, ‘* As sure as God’s in Gloucester- 
shire.” The great Caradoc is among the per- 
sonages of the tale ; so are many noble Britons 
and warlike Romans. The heroine, Lusindora, 
is a beautiful British girl ; the villain is a crafty 
and cruel Druid. The story is well conceived 
and told, and should be popular. 

Mrs. Mary Hughes calls The History of Capt. 
Katt (Digby, Long & Co.) ‘‘a story for grown- 
ups and children.” It is the autobiography of 
& pussy cat—not an ordinary cat, but one who 
philosophizes on all things in heaven and 
earth. The cat lives a good deal in the stable. 
‘* When the doors of the stable were closed upon 
us for the night,” he says, ‘‘ we talked in our 
own dumb language.” Romeo, a horse with 
a ‘*dark strong mane,” delivers a serious dis- 
course on Christianity. This effort follows a 
description of cats making love on the garden 
wall. It seems incongruous, and even repul- 
sive; but Mrs. Hughes tells us that ‘‘ fiction as 
an art is but little understood by the general 
reader.” 

Miss Mouse and her Boys (Macmillan & Co.) 
is a reprint of one of Mrs. Molesworth’s charm- 
ing stories for children. 

Rob (Innes & Co.), an illustrated story-book 
by the author of ‘ Tip-cat,’ is just what one ex- 
pects it will be. We have heard that a series 
called the ‘‘ Tip-cat” exists, and ‘ Rob’ seems a 
fitting companion to works of the kind. It is 
mostly about good and healthy creatures who 
make family jokes and hay in vicarage grounds, as 
so many English children have done before in 
other stories. They also pick strawberries, and 
eat them too—and there is nothing astonishing 
about that either. The course of true love does 
not run completely smooth—but there is nothing 
in that to take your breath away. The heroine’s 
efforts to aid her family by marrying the wrong 
man are ultimately rewarded by the hand of 
the right man, or boy, who is Rob. There is 
nothing very startling about this. That almost 
everybody is made happy in a mild way must be 
also somewhat familiar to readers and tellers 
of this sort of story. 





HEBREW GRAMMARS, 


Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, as edited and 
enlarged by E. Kautzsch. Translated by the 
late Rev. G. W. Collins and A. E. Cowley. 
(Frowde.)—It is difficult to explain how this 
grammar in its — form and development 
can still be called Gesenius’s. Eighty-five years 
ago this distinguished Hebraist published the 
first edition of his Hebrew grammar, which 
appeared at Halle in 1813, and consisted of 
202 pages, small 8vo. The grasp which the 
author displayed of the intricacies of the Biblical 
Hebrew, the easy method which he adopted in 
the arrangement of his materials, and the lucid 
style in which he propounded the principles 
affecting both the accidence and the syntax, 
made this grammar the favourite text-book for 
the students of Hebrew, both in the high schools 
and universities of Germany ; and the author 
lived to publish no fewer than fourteen editions 
of it with ever-increasing improvements. The 
fame of this text-book had now spread beyond 
the confines of Germany, and the honour of 
first making Gesenius’s grammar accessible to 
the English student must be accorded to Prof. 
Conant, of New York, who translated the 
eleventhedition into English. This was published 
in America in 1839, and was soon after repub- 
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lished in London. Though Gesenius died in 
1842, the demand for his grammar continued ; 
hence Prof. Rédiger, his favourite pupil and 
successor, undertook the task of issuing the 
work of his master with such improvements as 
the more advanced state of Hebrew philolo 
required, and between 1845 and 1872 he pub- 
lished seven editions. Rédiger’s seventh, or 
the twenty-first German edition of Gesenius, 
was translated into English, with the co- 
operation of Rédiger himself, by Dr. Davies in 
1874—the same year in which Rédiger died— 
and was published in 1876. The editorial revi- 
sion now devolved upon Prof. Kautzsch, a far 
more accomplished successor to Gesenius’s chair 
at Halle. Between 1878 and 1889 he edited four 
improved editions ; but as these were strictly on 
the lines of the original author the twenty-fifth 
edition may still be regarded as representing 
Gesenius’s Hebrew grammar, notwithstanding 
the corrections, the sundry additions, and 
the recasting of some of the sentences by the 
learned editor. It was this edition which 
the late G. W. Collins was engaged in trans- 
lating for the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press. In the meantime Prof. Kautzsch 
brought out an improved and enlarged edition 
of the grammar, which is practically a new work 
based upon new principles of textual criticism. 
Gesenius in his grammar chiefly followed the 
Massoretic text, and all peculiar expressions 
and inexplicable sentences were treated as 
exceptions to certain rules. Prof. Kautzsch, 
however, accounts for most of these peculiarities 
as due to scribal errors, and substitutes valuable 
emendations, based both upon the ancient ver- 
sions and upon internal and linguistic evidence, 
in accordance with th® scientific progress of 
textual criticism. In withholding the history 
of the development of this grammar under the 
two successive editors, and especially in omitting 
that part of Prof. Kautzsch’s preface wherein he 
gives a detailed account of the alterations, addi- 
tions, and modifications which distinguish this 
edition from its predecessors, Mr. Cowley has 
done himself injustice, inasmuch as he thereby 
feaves the impression that this is simply a new 
edition, whereas it is a new work. It is this 
mew treatise which Mr. Cowley has translated, 
and not the previous editions, which have already 
been translated. He has also often added notes 
which are concise and very much to the point, 
and in which he embodies the result both of his 
own research and of other English scholarship. 
The difficulties the translator had to overcome 
in rendering this essentially technical manual 
into simple and readable English can hardly be 
overstated. The exhaustive index of the pas- 
sages of Scripture, which embrace almost every 
verse in the Hebrew Bible, makes this treatise, 
in a sense, a kind of grammatical commentary 
on the Hebrew text. This index the trans- 
lator has rendered more useful by the head- 
lines indicating the several books referred to 
in the respective pages. Mr. Cowley deserves 
the gratitude of every Hebrew student for this 
excellent translation of a masterly text-book 
which is indispensable to the study of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

We have received the last part of a Historisch- 
comparative Syntax der hebritischen Sprache, by 
Prof. Eduard Konig (Leipzig, Hinrichs), whose 
name has been well known in England for some 
time past. His work on the ‘ Hauptprobleme 
der altisraelitischen Religionsgeschichte,’ which 
appeared in 1884, had the honour of being 
translated into English within about a twelve- 
month of its publication in Germany. Due 
regard has also been paid in England to his 
‘Einleitung in das Alte Testament,’ published 
im 1893. But his magnum opus so far is un- 
doubtedly his work on Hebrew grammar. The 
first volume of this extensive and most 
laborious publication was placed in the hands 
of students as long ago as 1881; the second 
appeared as recently as 1895; and it is, 
thesetore, with a sense of thankful surprise at 





the comparative shortness of the second in- 
terval that we now welcome the appearance of 
the third and last instalment. Hebrew syntax 
is a thing of great perplexity. The ancient 
grammarians occupied themselves mainly with 
the accidence, and they are found groping in 
the dark whenever they attempt to deal with 
questions relating to the finer phases observ- 
able in the construction of sentences. One 
of the first to shed the light of genius 
over these puzzling problems of Hebrew syntax 
was the great Ewald. Not much less than a 
quarter of a century ago our own Driver, in- 
spired mainly by the “‘ fruitful and suggestive ” 
ideas of this master-mind, undertook to unravel 
the tangled skein of the Hebrew tenses for the 
benefit of English students of Hebrew. Since 
that time much practical and useful work has 
been accomplished in this field of study by 
various scholars; and it is, therefore, from a 
certain vantage-ground that we are now able to 
look into the ‘Syntax der hebraischen Sprache’ 
which Kénig has lately presented to the world 
of students. It must, first of all, be stated that 
K6nig’s results are in the main conservative, 
and on some important points even reactionary. 
Take, for instance, the question of the tenses to 
which allusion has just been made. The old 
theory was that the tense which is now called 
the ‘‘ perfect” denoted a past action, and that the 
future was indicated by the form which modern 
grammarians have taught us to call the ‘‘im- 
perfect.” It was too patent, however, that the 
actual usage of the tenses in the Old Testament 
was quite as often at variance with this theory 
as in accord with it. The new hypothesis 
brought in by Ewald and others culminated in 
the statement of Canon Driver that the Hebrew 
tenses ‘‘ arein their inmost nature radically dis- 
tinct from what is commonly known in other 
languages by the same name.” The imperfect, 
according to this theory, indicates an action 
which is conceived by the speaker as being in a 
state of incipiency either in the past, present, 
or future; whilst the perfect represents an 
action as completed, no matter again to what 
time it may be assigned. We cannot, of course, 
discuss here the limitations to which this general 
statement is subject, nor can we treat on its 
application to the actual forms of the language ; 
but what we have said is, roughly speaking, 
sufficient to characterize the modern theory of 
the Hebrew tenses as opposed to the old view 
of things. Now what position does Konig take 
up on this point ? The answer is that we find him 
somewhere between the old and the new. He 
proposes to retain the designation ‘‘ perfect,” but 
declares that it essentially and primarily denotes 
an action that is past. He is less absolute 
with regard to the primary bearing of what 
we call the ‘imperfect’; but he is strongly 
inclined to abolish the term altogether, and to 
substitute the word ‘‘infectum” for it. His 
reasons for this change are that on the one hand 
the term ‘‘imperfect” comes too often into 
collision with the grammatical terminology of 
other languages, and that, on the other hand, 
the designation ‘‘infectum ” would more appro- 
priately indicate the frequent future sense of 
the form in question. We confess that we dis- 
like the new term. To our thinking the reten- 
tion of the term ‘‘ imperfect” involves so little 
risk to the grammatical understanding of things 
that for the present, at any rate, no change need 
bemade. But be that as it may, it isclear thatthe 
strife of the ‘‘ tenses” is by no means over yet, 
and that much more discussion is likely to follow. 
It is, indeed, possible that Canon Driver and 
others may, on a full consideration of K6nig’s 
argument, feel constrained to modify their 
theory ; but so far it can hardly be maintained 
that the book before us represents the last word 
on this perplexing theme. The position of 
Prof. Kénig is, indeed, assailable on other 
points. Thus many will consider him here- 
tical with regard to the relationship between 
the concrete and the abstract sense of the noun. 





The more common view is that the concrete 
notion originally preceded the abstract one, 
whilst Konig is strongly in favour of conceding 
priority to the abstract conception embodied in 
many substantives. Another point on which he 
finds himself at variance with other scholars is 


his conception of the plural form DN. He 
treats it as a Potenzirungs- Plural, and 
explains it as denoting ‘‘awfulness: a 
terror-inspiring Being ” (Furchtbarkeit: Scheu 
einflissende Wesenheit) Others hold that 
this plural form of Divinity is due in the 
first instance to an ancient polytheistic concep- 
tion, and that its later application to the One 
Supreme Being is traceable to the monotheistic 
development of religion among the ancient 
Hebrews. It is possible that Konig is right, 
but at the same time evident that we have 
not reached anything like unanimity yet on 
various problems which are as interesting as 
they are perplexing. The great merit of the 
grammar lies in the copiousness of its illustra- 
tions. Every remark is based on a most ex- 
haustive study of all the Biblical forms and 

hrases which have any bearing on the point at 
issue, and various other dialects are, whenever 
possible, used as further helps to the under- 
standing of the particular form or construction 
that is being considered. The most striking 
instance of this fulness of treatment is found in 
the paragraphs dealing with the syntax of the 
numerals, The lists given there in illustration 
of the grammatical rules represent a collection 
of details which are usually only found in a con- 
cordance. The index to the Biblical passages 
at the end of the volume occupies no fewer than 
ninety closely printed pages (pp. 621-710). It, 
in fact, represents a complete grammatical 
(and partly also exegetical) commentary on the 
whole Hebrew Bible, and also on some portions 
of the Mishnah, the Old Testament A pha, 
and some books of the New Testament. We are 
sorry to have toutter a word of censureat theend ; 
but really the correction of the proofs might 
have been much more thorough. In one case, 
for instance, we find WN for W'S; in another, 
NDPY for}; and minor typographical errors 
and misplacements of vowel signs meet our eyes 
in a good many other places. Scholars are not 
likely to be misled by these mistakes ; but, for 
the sake of younger aspirants to deep learning, 
we would suggest that a list of errata should be 
added to each copy before it is offered to the 
public. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


Mr. W. Crank Russet writes for a public 
that, provided it gets plenty of nautical language 
and adventure, is presumably not over-fastidious 
as to the construction of the story. Even such 
readers, however, may reasonably complain 
that nearly half the Romance of a Midshipman 
(Fisher Unwin) is taken up with a number of 
desultory incidents of life at ‘* Bouville, a little 
dusty seaport situated on the French coast be- 
twixt Brest and placid old Calais,” including the 
humours of a somewhat Dickensian school for 
English boys at that home of the exile, a run- 
away trip to sea—here, however, Mr. Russell is 
in his element, and the business is good—a 
comic count, and other personages who seem to 
have been somewhat inartistically transferred 
out of real life. Not till more than a hundred 
and fifty pages have been accomplished does the 
hero become a midshipman, or the reader find 
himself fairly afloat, in a ‘‘full-rigged ship of 
1,350 tons” bound for Australia. Of course 
the hero’s early and only love is, by a strange 
chance, among the I and gets him into 
trouble with the skipper by insisting on talking 
to him when he is on duty. However, this 
time it is a good skipper, so no great harm comes 
of it, and the young ple arrange to get 
married at Sydney. e astute reader, of 
course, knows there is better fun than that in 
store for him, and it duly comes. The skipper for 
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some unexplained reason shapes too westerly a 
course, and one dark night the vessel goes ashore 
on the Rocas, off the coast of Brazil. The scene 
that follows might, with the necessary altera- 
tions, almost have been taken in detail from the 
accounts of an even more terrible disaster which 
we were all reading the other day, but that the 
unhappy Mohegan was still safe and sound when 
the book was in print. Then follows a little 
uninhabited island and open boat business, with 
an interlude of a floating island and stranded 
schooner—the needful ‘‘thrill” being given by 
the proximity of some of the less satisfactory 
members of the lost ship’s crew, the only sur- 
vivors, with the exception of the hero and 
heroine, from the wreck. It is really a very 
readable story ; only we wish Mr. Russell would 
take rather less pains over his phrases. Such 
conceits as ‘‘ The sea was sweating [we like this 
even less than ‘‘sheeting”] under the flogging 
thongs of a six-knot breeze,” or ‘‘Here and 
there patches of flying hectic touched the green 
and crackling furrows,” mast have cost a deal 
of trouble to elaborate, and then they do not 
help the reader to realize the scene half as weil 
as much simpler language would do. 


A difficult and unsatisfactory subject is turned 
to some advantage by Mr. E. F. Knight in his 
story entitled A Desperate Voyage (Milne). A 
well-grounded charge of felony causes a pro- 
fessional man to abscond, and chance enables 
him to seize a friend’s yacht, on which he ships 
a crew of rascals at Rotterdam. The subse- 
quent adventures of the absconding gentleman 
and his companions furnish ground for various 
highly sensational incidents. But the result is 
not a story remarkable for its intrinsic interest. 
It is forced and lacking in probability. Some 
of the details are inaccurate. The Argentina 
is not a country from which extradition is im- 
possible ; there is no ‘‘chapel” visible from 
Fountain Court, Temple, looking towards the 
river; and the sea which cannot be sounded 
with two thousand fathoms of line is not neces- 
sarily many miles deep. Other statements in 
the book are open to comment. 


The Voyage of the Pulo Way, by Carlton 
Dawe (Ward, Lock & Co.), shows a good deal 
of lurid fancy. The adventures encountered 
on a ‘‘tramp” turned pirate by the trio of 
honest folk, two men and a girl, whose fortune 
it is to stand by the ship as sole survivors, after 
the wicked skipper and his men have become 
food for cannibals, are not deficient in variety. 
Scenes in which ‘‘avido coctos vir vorat ore 
viros”’ must not be undervalued by those who 
remember their Crusoe. But Robinson was 
a pious hero. We doubt whether so much un- 
tin a8 bad language as occurs in the present 
book is advisable for readers of tender years. 


The love story in The Plunder Pit, by Keighley 
Snowden (Methuen & Co.), which connects these 
chapters of Yorkshire life in the beginning of 
the century is sufficiently idyllic. Daniel Harker, 
the schoolmaster, is aptly mated with the brave 
and tender maiden whose misfortune it is to be 
the daughter of a criminal—a moorland farmer 
by day, and at night the leader of a band of 
robbers, but of a temper too vacillating to con- 
trol fiercer and coarser spirits than his own. 
Besides gentle Mary Baxendale, the strange 
offspring of so sinister a character, a certain 
Squire Clifford, a jovial, manly potentate in his 
rustic sphere, will impress readers as a distinct 
personality. To him is due the breaking up of 
the gang whose “ plunder-pit” is situated in 
Baxendale’s ‘‘laithe,” though his sympathy 
makes him refrain from pressing his case against 
Mary’s father for her lover Daniel’s sake. The 
incidents and compass of the story are minute 
and local. It is successful as a reproduction of 
language and manners that are fast fading, but 
hardly equal in interest to former studies by the 
author in this field. 


Across the World for a Wife (Ward, Lock & 
Co.) is the thinnest story of incident we have 








had from Mr. Guy Boothby. Such merit as it 
possesses rests on a workmanlike plot, which 
postpones to the end our discovery of Mul- 
hausen’s relation to the missing man and of the 
part borne by Morgrave in his disappearance. 
The choice of Cuba for the scene of action is no 
doubt dictated by recent events, and the lost 
filibuster is found in a Spanish prison. The 
dialogue is highly inane, and the grammar and 
diction detestable. ‘‘ Elect,” ‘‘located,” ‘‘ to 
be agreeable” for to agree, ‘‘ transpire” for 
happen, and other black diamonds of speech 
deface these pages. 


That Headstrong Boy. By Edward Kent. 
(Leadenhall Press.)— The young gentleman 
described as the headstrong boy was a 
lieutenant in a cavalry regiment, and the 
troubles which he occasioned are not badly 
narrated. The story is very simple, and pre- 
sents no remarkable features. It is tolerably 
interesting, carefully written, and free from 
objectionable features of any kind. 


The Brothers of the People. By Fred Whishaw. 
(Pearson.)—The Balkan States seem to have 
increasing attractions for the contemporary 
novelist, and we have yet another story dealing 
with South-Eastern Europe. Mr. Whishaw is 
a writer who is evidently acquainted with the 
people and localities with which his story is 
concerned. He writes with ease, and he makes 
use of a well-defined plot, and these charac- 
teristics are also found in two previous works 
from his pen. On the other hand, ‘ The Brothers 
of the People’ is not an effort which taxes its 
author’s skill to a serious extent, and its con- 
struction is too slight to afford opportunity of 
judging his merits as a writer of romance. It 
is pleasing and graphic throughout. 








MINOR BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir is evidently wrong to suppose that a 
memoir of a man of remarkable interest to his 
contemporaries must: necessarily be an interest- 
ing book. The valuable parts of Mr. C. Fair- 
field’s Accountof George William Wilshere, Baron 
Bramwell of Hever, and his Opinions (Macmillan 
& Co.), are only a little more than a collection 
of his contributions to the correspondence of 
the Times, the Economist, and other periodicals, 
with a reprint of some of his essays and 
pamphlets. Of his private letters too few are 
inserted, though that is probably because too 
few have survived. A large bundle of corre- 
spondence with a brother judge was stolen by a 
domestic; and in many other cases his letters 
have not been preserved. On the other hand, 
it is evidently too soon to print much of the 
correspondence addressed to Lord Bramwell. 
So much may be said to bear on the general 
scope of the book. But this memoir is not 
even the life of a great lawyer, in the sense in 
which those terms may be applied to Twiss’s 
life of Lord Eldon, or Cunningham’s memoir 
of Lord Bowen. That it will serve the purpose 
of rescuing from oblivion a number of isolated 
opinions, both spoken and written, by a man 
and a lawyer of a singularly interesting in- 
dividuality, may be accepted as sufficient justi- 
fication for the appearance of the book. Lord 
Bramwell was born within sound of Bow Bells 
in June, 1808. He was in poor circumstances, 
and had married against the wish of his relatives 
when he obtained a little practice at the Bar. 
A pupil in Fitzroy Kelly’s chambers and a 
member of the Home Circuit, he had to wait a 
short time for remunerative work. In 1851, 
thirteen years from his “call,” he took ‘‘ silk,” 
and at the age of forty-seven he became a Baron 
of the Exchequer. His biographer says he had 
only once held a brief in a criminal case. In 
1882 he was created Lord Bramwell of Hever, 
and took his seat early that year. Mr. Fairfield 
says :— 

“For the latter occasion he borrowed Lord Esher’s 
robes, which arrived with this on a scrap of paper: 
‘ My dear Lord and Master, I send you my robes. 1 








have not a cocked hat. They give you one (I think) 
at the House of Lords. Don’t flog me. Ever duti- 
fully yours, ESHER.’”’ 

But the biographer does not explain how it is 
that ‘‘early in 1882” Sir William Bahol Brett, 
who was then a Lord Justice, came to use the 
title of a peerage which was not created until 
1885. Lord Bramwell died full of years in 
May, 1892, and for the present we must be 
content with this record of his life and ser- 
vices. We need not on this occasion recapitu- 
late his claims on posterity. The book contains 
ample evidence of them, and it may be read 
with some pleasure by lawyers and laymen 
alike, though all will feel that a larger excision 
of the biographer’s opinions would have im- 
proved the whole volume, especially in chapters 
lii. and iv. Lord Bramwell’s skill in epigram 
is frequently illustrated. ‘‘A dirty candle- 
stick should not be wiped with a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief,” he says, when judges are asked 
to try election petitions. Speaking of the Home 
Office as being an excellent appeal court in 
criminal cases, he says the Secretary of State is 
aided by the ‘‘ absence of counsel's eloquence.” 
His biographer, however, hardly does him 
justice in saying :— 

“ In the Lords he was always rather a terror to the 
leaders. Awkwardly honest, making a fuss about 
injustices to people of no political consequence what- 
ever, his formidable knowledge of law, his shrewd- 
ness, humour, grasp of facts, gift of plain convincing 
speech, took away all chance of his becoming a 
harmless bore. Besides, he had the run of the 
Times,” 

There is a good letter from Prof. Huxley, dated 
‘*about August, 1883,” which we find no space 
to quote. The biographer too frequently omits 
the names of writers of letters included in the 
volume. So anxious is he to avoid mentionin 
names that, in quoting one of the best of Lor 
Bramwell’s judgments in the House of Lords, 
he gives the case as ‘‘ B— v. the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway.” The 
plaintiff's name was Henry Brown, a fish dealer, 
and the case is well known to every lawyer. It 
is reported ‘‘L. R. 8, App. Cas.,” to use the 
official mode of citation, and elsewhere. The 
list of errata should have been extended. It is 
stated on p. 81 that Lord Bramwell died in 
1891, and on p. 64 that he opposed in the 
House of Lords the second reading of a Bill in 
May, 1866. ‘The references to his wife are un- 
satisfactory ; we only hear of one marriage on 
p. 8, and that she died 1836, while on p. 73 she 
is said to be alive in 1881. Finally, we must 
dissent entirely from Mr. Fairfield’s absurd 
statement that after Lord Bramwell’s death, 
‘*in respect to many questions, it was dunce’s 
high holiday in the House of Lords.” 


Sir Herbert Maxwell has published through 
Mr. Quaritch A Short Memvir of Mohammed 
Ali, Founder of the Vice-Royalty of Egypt, by 
the late Sir Charles Augustus Murray. It isa 
mere sketch, written apparently about 1850, 
and its sole value’ consists in the author’s per- 
sonal estimate and recollections of the great 
Pasha. Considering that Mohammed Ali's im- 
perial schemes are almost ignored, and hardly a 
word is said about the Syrian and Turkish cam- 
paigns, we must pronounce the ‘ Memoir ’ more 
‘*short” than adequate, and readers must be 
referred to Mr. Cameron’s more satisfactory out- 
line. One point, however, is made which has not. 
been mentioned elsewhere, namely, the influence 
of a French merchant at Kavala upon Mohammed 
Ali’s youthful mind. He owed, apparently, 
some of his grandes idées to M. Lion, and to 
this early association is to be traced his warm 
feeling for the French nation and notions. 
Fifty years after they parted at Kavala, the 
Pasha learned thet M. Lion had returned to 
France in poor circumstances, and he at once 
invited him to Egypt. M. Lion died on the day 
he was to have embarked ; but the Pasha did 
not forget to be generous to his family. Sir 
Charles Murray’s rather exaggerated estimate 
of Mohammed Ali’s character and government 
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is worth quoting as the opinion of an eye-witness, 
though perhaps scarcely the most competent 
critic :— 

“Whoever considers what it is to construct from 
the beginning, in a country which had been for 
centuries the scene of rapine, violence, and anarchy 
the whole of a machine so vast and complicated 
as a government, will allow that what Mohammed 
Ali effected deserves great praise. No Mussulman 
sovereign since the brilliant domination of the 
Arabs in Spain can be compared with him. His 
justice and toleration were fully equal to that of 
Saladin. His enlightenment surpassed that of the 
most famous Caliphs of Bagdad. Defective as was 
the police, heavy as were the public burdens, the 
oldest man in Egypt could not recollect a time of 
equal security and general prosperity. For the first 
time since the reign of Amasis the province was 
placed under a Governor strong enough to prevent 
others from robbing and not inclined to play the 
robber himself. The thanks of the traveller and 
the stranger are also surely due to him who has 
made Egypt almost as safe as Yorkshire, and far 
safer than some of the counties of Ireland......It is 
only surprising how one man could have left so 
many noble works behind him. He made canals 
and roads, He established manufactories, arsenals, 
gablic schools, and colleges of medicine where the 

iscoveries of Harvey and Jenner, of Cullen and 

Richeraud, were taught by competent professors 
from Europe. He founded hospitals, created large 
military and naval establishments, and held out the 
highest rewards to merit of all kinds...... But 
Mohammed Ali was no hero of romance, He was a 
bold, rough, restless, unscrupulous man. He never 
hesitated at any means to attain adesired end. His 
early intercourse with the Frenchman at Caévala 
had left an indelible impression on his mind. His 
ideas were often of that character which, without 
any offence to a noble and gifted people, may be 
called essentially French. They were frequently 
grand, promising, andimpracticable...... His imagina- 
tion took fire at every plausible suggestion, and he 
was thus often led into the gravest errors...... Prompt 
in speech and action, fond of talking of himself and 
his exploits, yet secret and crafty enough to baffle 
the shrewdest; quick to wrath, when angry very 
headstrong and violent, yet clement and generous 
by fits and starts; he was made up of the same 
motley as most human beings.” 
The art of bathos was seldom more beautifully 
employed. Both in insight and expression the 
sketch is curiously disappointing, and forms a 
good illustration of the theory that what a man 
does not publish himself is seldom wisely pub- 
lished after his death. If it was to be printed, 
however, it might have been more carefully 
edited. Misprints such as ‘‘Menon,” ‘ Hou- 
lakon,” “Saleh Kock” (for Kash), ‘‘ Psam- 
menitus”; Arabic blunders, e.g., awalyms and 
ghawazys; historical errors, for example, dating 
the Arab conquest of Egypt in 642, ascribing the 
introduction of Mamlfiks (‘‘ first mentioned in 
the chronicles of the third crusade ”) into Egypt 
to the followers of ‘‘Ghenghiz Khan ” in 1227, 
the mention of ‘‘ Saladin’s Palace ” in the citadel 
of Cairo, and the recital of the myth about the 
leap of Emin Bey—these were matters for edi- 
torial revision or annotation. When Sir Herbert 
Maxwell does venture upon a note he is not 
happy, as in his suggestion that the Ibrahim of 
1746 was ‘‘ Aly Bey?—Ep.” Aly Bey began to 
rule in 1763, and Ibrahim Bey Shawish was quite 
another personage. Sir Charles Murray drew 
his information from Mengin, and the result 
is scarcely satisfactory. His own knowledge of 
Egyptian history was evidently imperfect. 

Dr. G. A. Smith has devoted over five hun- 
dred es of fairly close print to the Life of 
Henry mmond (Hodder & Stoughton), and 
as his hero’s life was not marked by notable 
events, this is a somewhat liberal allowance. 
It is more than ever evident that the late pro- 
fessor’s success was due to his manly and gener. 
ous character rather than to the possession of 
striking intellectual gifts. He, unfortunately 
for himself, was educated at schools where the 
teaching must have been slovenly, for he never 
acquired the moderate amount of classics re- 
quired for a M.A. degree at Edinburgh, and his 
study of science evidently lacked thoroughness. 
He had a gift of hortatory rhetoric, and he 
seems to have made an excellent father con- 
fessor ; but his writings, although they capti- 





vated a large section of the public eager to be 
told that their doctrinal prepossessions were in 
harmony with science, are not likely to be long- 
lived. The best thing in the book is this amusing 
trait of Jowett, who, when Drummond came to 
Oxford to deliver religious addresses to the 
undergraduates, invited him to a téte-d- téte 
dinner :— 

“TI thought my dinner with the Vice-Chancellor 
very sad. We were entirely alone, and had a good 
talk, also occasional silences. He asked me if in 
Scotland we were now generally giving up belief in 
Miracles—he meant as a sign of progress.’ 

An interesting record of the life and work of 
the young schoolmaster who died as a war cor- 
respondent in the Soudan campaign has been 
prepared by his colleagues at Bedford Grammar 
School. It takes the form of a special number 
of the school magazine, the Ousel, dedicated 
‘*In Memoriam Henry Cross ” (Bedford, Hock- 
liffe). The account of his work as a master and 
of the wholesome, manly, energetic influence he 
exerted over the boys is, of course, addressed 
principally to past and present members of the 
school, though it will be read with admiration 
and sympathy by many others ; but the reprint- 
ing of Mr. Cross’s letters from the Soudan to the 

anchester Guardian, in which extracts from 
his private correspondence have been skilfully 
interwoven, imparts to the publication a wider 
historical value and a larger popular interest. 
The description of the battle of Omdurman is 
one of the best that we have read. Photographs 
taken by Mr. Cross during the campaign illus- 
trate the little book. 

In Charles XII. of Sweden (Hurst & Blackett) 
Mr. Oscar Browning has nothing new to tell his 
readers about the Lion of the North. There is 
not a trace of original research in his book from 
cover to cover ; contributions have been freely 
levied upon various previous writers on the same 
subject without acknowledgment; ancient anec- 
dotes are dished up again, and difficult ques- 
tions and doubtful points are airily dismissed 
or evaded. There is not a single line of preface 
or introduction, not a single reference, not a 
scrap of bibliography; it would almost seem as 
if the author were bent upon obliterating his 
traces. As fair specimens of the general accu- 
racy of this latest life of Charles XII. we may 
mention that Count Arvid Horn, the great 
Swedish Chancellor, is twice confounded with 
Col. Henning Rudolf Horn, the defender of 
Narva; while Ulrica Lenora is represented as 
the favourite sister of Charles XII., when all 
the world knows that it was Hedwig Sophia, 
Duchess of Holstein, who was so favoured. By 
some unlucky accident he proof-sheets seem 
to have escaped correction, otherwise Breslau 
would scarcely be represented as the capital 
of Siberia, or Siberia as part of the German 
empire, or Cracow as leading an army in the 
field. 








TRANSLATIONS OF FOREIGN NOVELS. 

An Hungarian Nabob, by Maurus Jokai 
(Jarrold & Sons), is Mr. Nisbet Bain’s trans- 
lation of ‘Egy Magyar Nabob,’ which was first 
published nearly fifty years ago. Even then 
the types of men and manners it depicts were 
disappearing. The lavish hospitality and 
palatial grandeur of the great Hungarian 
nates still survive, but the uncouthness of 
their surroundings has vanished. A French 
polish, more or less superficial, covers everything. 
This book portrays the transitional period. It 
has become a Hungarian classic, and, what is 
not always the same thing, a national favourite. 
It contains none of those magnificent tableaux, 
those gigantic phenomena of nature, which 
characterize Jékai in his later works, but deals 
chiefly with the portrayal of native character 
and customs. Being Jokai’s it is full of ex- 
aggeration ; his lights and shadows are too 
strongly accentuated for critical taste, but are 
certainly calculated to satisfy lovers of com- 
plicated plot and sensational incident. John 


-do with the main story. 








Karparthy, the Nabob himself, the possessor of 
untold wealth and an uncontrollable temper, 
despite his eccentricities, is an interesting and 
comprehensible personage, but his kinsman 
‘** Abellino”’ is too melodramatic a villain, and 
Fanny and her friend Flora too monstrously 
good to excite our sympathy. Several of the 
minor characters, such as Peter Butis, the inn- 
keeper, Fanny’s father, and some of the 
Ka4rparthy retainers, are typica and lifelike. 
A consecutive tale appears at longer or shorter 
intervals, but whole chapters, such as that of 
the ever-popular ‘ Whitsun King,’ have little to 
Mr. Bain’s powers 
as translator may be exhibited by an extract 
from the account of the fight of the two com- 
petitors with the infuriated bull :— 

‘* Suddenly a flick from the whip chanced to hit 

the bull in the eye. Quick as lightning the beast 
leaped to its feet, shook its head, and, frantic with 
rage, rushed upon the horseman, and before he had 
had time to escape, struck him sideways, and with 
frightful force hurled him to the ground, horse and 
all, and began trampling them both in the dust, 
The other horsemen scattered in terror. The over- 
thrown charger made frantic efforts to regain its feet; 
in vain! The savage beast transfixed its loins with 
his horn. Never again will the noble animal run 
races in the fields. Bleeding profusely, it falls back 
again, crushing its rider, who, with his feet entangled 
in the stirrups, was unable to liberate himself. The 
baited bull stood on the plain roaring veges and 
tearing up the ground with his hoofs, while the 
blood from his cut-out eye trickled down his black 
breast. He did not pursue the fugitives, bu 
turning back and seeing the overthrown horse an 
rider still wallowing on the ground, he began taking 
short runs at them, like goats often do, throwing 
up the earth here and there with his horns, God 
be merciful to the poor youth beneath him!” 
The ‘Hungarian Nabob’ appears to have been 
printed without revision or correction. Some of 
the errata may be charged to the proof-reader, 
but the pseudo- Hungarian with which many 
pages are disfigured can scarcely he ascribed to 
that much-suffering individual. Mr. Bain has 
omitted several entire chapters of the original 
romance ; but, as he acknowledges that he has 
‘cut out a good third of it” to improve “‘ the 
technique of the original tale,” we presume 
nothing further must be said on that point. It 
is time the publishers secured another portrait 
of Jékai, the present one has done duty so many 
times, 

Meir Ezofovitch. From the Polish of Eliza 
Orzeszko. ‘Translated by Iza Young. (New 
York, Allison & Co.)—We are glad that the 
writings of Madame Orzeszko, who enjoys such 
popularity among her own countrymen, are now 
introduced to the notice of the English-speaking 
public. Perhaps she owes this success to the 
sensation created by another Polish writer, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. The novel translated on 
the present occasion, which comes to us from 
America, deals with the Jewish question. 
Madame Orzeszko narrates the feud between 
the two Hebrew factions of the little town of 
Szybow, which she describes as inhabited almost 
entirely by a Semitic population. This is fre- 
quently the case with such towns as Berditchev 
and Brody. Madame Orzeszko—who, we 
believe, is reckoned among ‘‘the advanced 
women” in her own country — here appears 
as the champion of religious toleration; but 
while enlisting our sympathies with the high- 
spirited young Jew Meir Ezofovitch, who longs 
to educate his race, she does not fail to give 
a lurid picture of the greed and squalor of 
the Hebrew towns, and the fanaticism and in- 
tolerance of the Kahal. Meir is driven forth 
from the place of his birth, and has only the 
consolation of feeling ee — some = 8 

ounger generation on his side. He is solemnly 
pate A excommunicated by the Rabbi Todros, 
who rules the community with a rod of iron, 
supported by the grotesque mysteries of the 
Tal aud. The young Jewish girl upon whom 
Meir has fixed his affections is found drowned 
under circumstances that suggest foul play. 
The characters are drawn vigorously ; ides 
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those already mentioned we have the genial 
young Polish squire, who knows so little of his 
tenants, and cannot make out why he does. In 
Leopold we have a representation of the modern 
fashionable Jew of the town. We are afraid 
that many will be deterred from reading the 
book by the expressions with which it is thickly 
sown, borrowed from bad German and Yiddish. 
The rich Jew, who rents so many public-houses 
underthe squire for selling spirits, owing to some 
pecuniary difficulties causes the family mansion 
of the latter to be burnt down. The honest young 
Meir denounces the plot to the authorities. The 
terrible outrages which recently occurred in 
Galicia afford a melancholy comment upon the 
book. The author gives us, indeed, a gloomy 
picture of the life of the Jews in their intense 
hostility to the Edomite, as the Gentile is 
called, to whom they think the toil of cultivating 
the earth belongs, while they addict themselves 
to lighter and more profitable labours. Yet she 
shows us the good frequently underlying the 
character of the Jew, and there is something 
pathetic in her remarks on the anger of the 
young squire—the Pan, as he is called :— 

*** Savages, he murmured to himself, and he 

laughed still when he crossed the precincts. The 
young man laughed, tickled by the ludicrous aspect 
of the whole scene: yet under his apparent merri- 
ment there was an undercurrent of resentment and 
anger that the wise men of Israel should have shown 
themselves to him like savages, who did not even 
speak the language of the country whose air they 
breathed and that had nourished them for many 
centuries...... Poor sages of Israel with their wor- 
shippers! Poor Edomite, laughing at the sage and 
his worshippers! but poorest of all the country, the 
sons of which, after journeying together for so many 
centuries, do not understand each other’s heart and 
language.” 
Madame Orzeszko is not the only distinguished 
Polish writer who has made the Jews her sub- 
ject. Niemcewicz published in 1821 his ‘ Lejbe 
i Siora’; and a well-known novel by Kraszewski 
is entitled ‘The Jew’ (‘Zyd’), and appeared in 
English a little while ago. It only remains to 
add that the novel is very well translated, and 
we hope that it will make its accomplished 
author known far beyond the limits of her own 
country. 


A Lotus Flower. By J. Morgan-de-Groot. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)— We havealready dealt with 
this novel in its original form as a remarkable 
product of contemporary Dutch literature by 
the young author of ‘Dai.’ *A Lotus Flower’ 
is a translation (possibly by the author himself) 
of his ‘Bouton de Rose,’ and we cannot 
speak so highly of the English version as we 
did of the original. Nevertheless, it is an 
interesting, if hyper-sentimental, romance of 
contemporary life. As we now have the book 
it is full of words and phrases which strike the 
English reader as peculiar and unusual, if not 
absolutely wrong. ‘To give a few instances only: 
we have ‘‘fore-look” for seeing into the future, 
**old sweet” as a term of endearment, ‘‘her 
guests were of the stately, ordinary sort,” mean- 
ing stiff or stuck-up, and such a set of interroga- 
tions as these :— 

“But what was that sudden flash across her? 
Gerard married to some oue else ? 

“ And she herself, then ? 

“She herself ? 

“ Herself?” 

There are, however, some brilliant passages 
excellently rendered into English, which will 
recommend the book to a large circle of readers 
in this country. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


WE are glad to notice an admirable history 
of The British Merchant Service (Sampson Low 
& Co.), by Mr. R. J. Cornewall Jones. The 
earlier annals are followed by an account of 
existing shipping lines and their chief ships, by 
one of officers and men, and by chapters on 
lighthouses, lights, &c. More than half the 
merchant tonnage of the world is shown to 





be still under the British flag, but our light 
system is altogether behind that of France. 
La Commission des Phares is superior to the 
Trinity House in science, and altogether better 
than the Commissioners of Northern Lights and 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights. The author, 
in telling us that Capt. Cook was a shop assist- 
ant at a linendraper’s, and a merchant seaman 
on a collier before he entered the Royal Navy, 
reminds us that in the British Navy, to use 
Lord C. Beresford’s words, we now hold that 
‘* out of sixty thousand blue-jackets there is not 
one fit to be made an officer.” Inthe merchant 
service most officers have risen from the ranks, 
though the larger companies rely upon gentle- 
men who come in either direct or through the 
Worcester or Conway. The author is not suf- 
ficiently civil to these excellent training ships. 
The convention named on p. 315 has, we believe, 
not been ratified. 


Ian Mactaren has recast and amplified the 
sketch of Rabbi Saunderson with which his 
readers are familiar, and, with the assistance 
of Mr. A. S. Boyd, a good illustrator, and 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, presents us with 
a finished portrait of that learned and tender- 
hearted professor of ferocious Calvinism, with 
his absent-mindedness, simplicity, and charity. 
The author knows his countrymen, Highland 
and Lowland, but he has never surpassed this 
elaborated Dominie Sampson. 


Robert Burns and the Medical Profession 
(Paisley, Gardner) is an ingenious compilation 
by what Mr. Henley has gracefully called ‘a 
common Burnsite.” Mr. William Findlay, 
M.D., would probably not disclaim the title, 
for he rejoices in the number, activity, and 
federation of Burns Clubs, and in their posses- 
sion of an ‘‘organ” of their own. His zeal, 
both for the poet and the profession, is highly 
honourable. His method of expressing it, how- 
ever, seems to be to record the name of every 
medical man who, either in the poet’s lifetime 
or after it, can be shown to have had the re- 
motest bowing acquaintance with his name. 
The measure of literary power displayed may 
be gauged by the occasional solecisms which 
occur. It was unwise, too, once more to rake 
up the question of Burns’s morality, which the 
world would willingly let die. Still, amongst 
the numerous nonentities whose names are 
here recorded, there are some worthies who 
deserve commemoration on their own account. 
John Moore (of ‘Zeluco’), the father of a 
famous son; Dr. John Mackenzie, to whom 
Burns owed some of his earliest and best intro- 
ductions ; that revolutionary swashbuckler Dr. 
Maxwell, who, it is interesting to find, was 
the son of a militant Jacobite; Dr. Gregory ; 
** Delta” Moir; Dr. John Brown ; and let us 
add the living apologist of Chloris, Dr. James 
Adams, Glasgow, are sufficiently interesting, 
especially in connexion with some excellent 
portraits, to make up fora melancholy amount 
of bald talk about Dr. Currie and other polemical 
biographers. 

Messrs. Bemrose have sent us Part I. of a 
Manual of Linear Shorthand : an Original Scien- 
tific Alternating System, by Mr. A. J. Clay. 
By an ‘‘alternating system” Mr. Clay means 
one in which upstrokes and downstrokes 
occur alternately. By ‘‘scientific” he ap- 
pears to mean rigorously systematic. His 

rinciples are that all the consonants should 

e represented by simple downstrokes, all com- 
binations of consonants by downstrokes of a 
less simple kind, and all the vowels by up- 
strokes. The name ‘‘ linear” is not explained, 
but appears to mean that every letter of a word 
stands at or very near the level of the line. 
The appearance of the writing in the specimens 
given is very like that of Gabelsberger, the 
most marked difference being that loops like 
those of longhand l, j, and f are here absent. 
The limitations which the author imposes upon 
himself in the adoption of characters make it 








difficult to avoid a perilous degree of similari 
between forms which have very different signi. 
fications. Nothing is stated as to practica’ 
results already attained; and it is not en- 
couraging to the learner to think that he is 
being made the subject of a preliminary ex- 
periment. Our impression from dipping into 
the book in several places is that an intelligent 
learner, if he is also a precise and skilful pen- 
man, using a fine pen and good paper, will find 
his task pleasant, thanks to the thoroughly 
systematic character of the operations he has 
to perform ; but that the system is more adapted 
to armchair stenography than to ordinary prac- 
tical applications. 

The Book of the Cambridge Review (Cambridge, 
Macmillan & Bowes) is a selection of pieces 
from that journal, which has now lasted without 
a break for some twenty years. The selectors 
have not been very judicious; the light and 
irresponsible element is unduly lacking, and it 
was an error of judgment to reprint an obituary 
and the substance of a paper read before an 
antiquarian society. There are two or three 
good things in the poetry chosen, but the general 
level is not high, and we fancy we have seen 
better things in the paper than those printed 
here. Some of the prose parody is well enough, 
but ‘Thackeray at Cambridge’ is absurdly 
scrappy and inadequate. Why are not real 
names given generally ? Would it not have been 
interesting to know that college tutors can be 
comic? The ‘Letters to Lecturers’ are decidedly 
good ; by a fortunate accident the one on Dr. 
Verrall appears, though it has been recently 
reprinted in a separate book, and the selectors 
decided not to repeat what has been so pub- 
lished. 

We have on our table the hundredth issue 
of the Post Office London Directory (Kelly & 
Co.). If the compilers of the edition of 1800 
could see to what their modest venture has 
grown they would be surprised indeed. The 
proprietors have had the happy idea of reissuing. 
the original map, drawn when London did not 
reach further down the north bank of the 
Thames than Wapping in the east and West- 
minster in the west—when Hyde Park marked 
the limits of the western end, Marylebone 
bounded the north-west, Pentonville, the Anae 
at Islington, Hoxton, and Shoreditch were the 
extreme boundaries of the north-east and east. 
Messrs. Kelly properly call attention to the 
wanton destruction of old London which recent 
years have witnessed. They should have added 
to their list the Rolls Chapel, which was swept. 
away by an official who was made a K.C.B. for 
his exploit. 

Messrs. Kecan Paut & Co. have just 
printed for Lady Lindsay, in a booklet, The 
Christmas of the Sorrowfw, a little piece of 
verse which is rather unequal, but contains 
some striking lines. 


M. Josera Reiacu publishes through P. V. 
Stock, of Paris, Vers la Justice par la Vérité, & 
collection of his eloquent articles on the Dreyfus 
case, of which the finest is that of August 28th 
last on Col. Picquart, entitled ‘Un Héros.’ 


Tex has just appeared in the Bibliothéque 
Charpentier M. Jean Richepin’s Contes de la 
Décadence Romaine. These short tales have 
met with success in France, but are neither 
archsologically learned nor free from needless 
horrors. M. Fasquelle is the publisher. 

Tue Librairie Africaine et Coloniale (Joseph 
André & Cie.) of Paris publish a curious little 
book by Admiral de Cuverville, Chief of the 
General Staff of the French Navy. It is entitled 
Le Canada et les Intéréts Frangais, and advises 
French Roman Catholic emigration to Manitoba. 
There is a preface by the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of St. Boniface. The ‘‘nos” in the 
admiral’s phrase ‘nos établissements du Nord- 
Ouest Canadien” sounds dangerous, and he 
seems to cherish a dream that the fertility 
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of the French in Canada will one day conquer 
the Dominion for France. 

THE Librairie Plon issues in the ‘* Biblio- 
théque Illustrée des Voyages” Fachoda et le 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, by M. Paul Barré, an excellent 
account of the matter from the French point of 
view. In the title of the first map the conven- 
tion of 1894 is called ‘‘ Franco-Anglaise,” which 
is a blunder. What is meant is the Franco- 
Congolese arrangement which destroyed the 
Anglo-Congolese Bahr el Ghazel lease. Another 
map shows all the French posts, and the nearest 
capes to Fashoda (sixty or seventy miles) reached 

y the French expedition from Abyssinia, which 
was driven back by the ‘‘ unexpected hostility ” 
of the natives. The author claims the Italian 
disasters as the direct result of ‘* nos bons 
rapports avec le négus.” 

In the Classical Review for this month Prof. 
Tyrrell replies to our remarks on his treatment 
of a couple of passages of Sophocles. He writes : 
***Oed. C.,’ 133. One of my critics sees no difti- 
culty in the phrase iévtes ordpua, which seems 
to me impossible, and regards as impossible 
Housman’s conj. zpiovres ordpua, though it is 
actually found Frag. 777.” Of course, nobody 
can object to zpiovres oroua with a suitable 
context ; but the phrase 1rd ras evpapov ordpa 
povridos mpiovres does not fulfil this necessary 
condition, while Prof. Jebb’s defence of iévres 
is quite satisfactory. As to ‘ Phil.,’ 1131, Prof. 
Tyrrell writes as follows: ‘‘The question really 
is whether 75 is the right reading. I feel con- 
vinced it is, and I conceive that the poet repre- 
sents the distracted Heracles [sic] as fancying 
for a moment that he holds in his hands the 
bow which he apostrophizes ; I would translate 
Tbe ‘come, let me clutch thee.’ The poet who 
said (‘O. R.,’ 438) ‘ This day shall be thy getting 
and undoing’ might here make Her. say ‘this 
my bow.’” If 7@d¢ had been handed down it 
might be just possible to accept the unique 
instance of the presentment of a sudden illusion, 
but it is another thing to invent such an un- 
paralleled case. Prof. Tyrrell’s citation of 

(Ed. R.,” 438, is quite irrelevant, as there is 
no illusion or inconsistency, but merely a strained 
use of the verb dice:. It is a pity Prof. Tyrrell 
did not make it quite clear at first that he had 
not forgotten the absence of the bow. Of course 
‘* Heracles ” is a slip for Philoctetes. Mr. Tyrrell 
has been studying Miss Corelli’s novels overmuch. 

Messrs, Macmituan have sent us an admir- 
able reprint, in their sixpennyseries, of Through 
the Looking-Glass, a supplement to their equally 
admirable reprint of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 

J. P. has compiled for Messrs. Routledge The 
Robert Browning Birthday Book. The red border 
of the pages, presumably meant to represent 
bells and pomegranates, is effective, and the 
quotations are clearly printed. —D. M. has 
selected and arranged a fine scrip of forcible and 
witty things in The George Meredith Birthday 
Book (Constable & Co.). 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have forwarded 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 
1899. The book has now reached its fifty-ninth 
year, and, thanks to its convenient size and 
arrangement, seems likely never to become out 
of date. 

Mr. Frowbz has added to his many claims on 
lovers of literature by bringing out a minute 
edition for the waistcoat pocket of The Vicar of 
Wakefield, bound in morocco. It will make a 
most delightful Christmas present. 

Or the rival. editions of Dickens’s novels 
which are promised, that of Messrs. Dent has 
got the start, and three neat volumes of the 
type made familiar by ‘‘The Temple Classics ” 
have reached us. They contain The Pickwick 
Papers. A coloured frontispiece gives piquancy 
to each volume. 

Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co. have forwarded 
a large number of pretty Calendars and Christ- 
mas Cards, which are tastefully coloured and 
ingeniously designed. They decidedly deserve 





to be preferred on their merits to the German 
productions which are largely imported. 

Tue Every Hour Diary of Messrs, Eason & 
Son is conveniently arranged, and will be of use 
to busy men who have a multiplicity of engage- 
ments. 

Ir is scarcely ible to praise too warmly 
the Almanach Hachette (Paris, Hachette), a 
volume showing extreme ingenuity on the part 
of the compilers, and full of the oddest bits of 
information. — The Barking Almanac, edited 
by Mr. Inglis Palgrave (Waterlow & Sons), is 
a most trustworthy work of established reputa- 
tion.—The Baptist Almanack (Banks & Son) 
and The Congregational Almanack are cheap 
publications, excellently adapted for the public 
they are designed to interest. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Conybeare (F. C.), Harris (J. R.), and Lewis’s (A. 8.) The 
Story of Abikar, from the Syriac and otber Versions, 15/ 
Gough's (E.) Spiritual Christianity versus Romanist, Angli- 
can, and Free Church Priestcraft, cr. 8vo. 2/5 


Law. 
Mews’s (J.) A Digest of Cases relating to Crimiual Law down 
to the Bnd of 1897, royal 8vo. 25/ 
Fine Art. 
Cellini (B.), The Treatises of, on Goldsmithing and Sculp- 
ture, 4to. 35/ ne ‘ 


Henderson’s(T. F.) Scottish Vernacular Literature, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Holmes’s (B.) The Silence of Love, royal 16mo. 3/6 net. 

Housman’s (L.) The Field of Clover, er. 8vo. 6/ 

comers be L) pear for Two, i. 3/6 

e’s Peerage and netage, royal 8vo, 31/6 

M'Ilroy’s (A.) The Auld Meetin’-Hoose Green, cr. 8vo. 4/6 

Martin's (Mrs. H.) Britomart, a Novel, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Meynell’s (A.) The Spirit of Place, and other Essays, 3/6 net. 

Morison’s (J.) Rifts in the Reek, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Outram’s (L.) The Lady of Criswold, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Poe’s (H. A.) The Gold Bug, and other Tales, illustrated by 
A. D. McCormick, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Scott's (Sir W.) Peveril of the Peak, = Edition, 3/6 

Secrets of the Night, and other Esthonian Tales, translated 

by F. EB. Hynam, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Sienkiewicz’s (H.) Sielanka, a Forest Picture, and other 

tories, from the Polish by J. Curtin, 4/6 net. 

Somers’s (G.) The Human Octopus, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sportsman’s Year-Book, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Thackeray's (W. M.) The Christmas Books, Biographicab 
Edition, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Townsend's (M. 8.) Stories from Sbakespeare, 8vo. 6/ 

Trelawney’s (D.) The King’s Friend, 4to. 5/ 

Warung’s (P.) Half-Crown Bob and Tales of the Riverine, 3/6 

Webster’s Royal Red Book, 1899, royal 16mo. 5/ 

West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, collected by William 
Larminie, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. (Antiquary’s Library.) 

Whyte-Meiville’s (G. J.) Cerise, extra cr. 8vo. 3/6 

World Politics, by ** T.,” cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Young's (K. R.) Three Boys in the Wild North Land, 3/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Jiilicher (A.): Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, Part 2, 12m. 80. 
Sasse (J. B): Institutiones Theologice de Sacramentis 
Keclesiz, Vol. 2, 7m. 20. 
Steindorff (G.): Die Apokalypse des Elias u. Bruchstiicke 
der Sophonias Apokalypse, 6m. 50. 


Law. 
Aciamnive de Législation Etrangére, 18fr.; de Législation 
caise, str. 





t. 
Pennell’s (J. and K. R.) Lithograpby and Lithographers 
royal 4to. 73/6 net. 

Ruskin: Rossetti: Pre-Raphaelitism, 1854 to 1862, edited by 
W. M. Rossetti, with Llilustrations, cr. 8vo. 10,6 net. 
Swanuell’s (M.) Black-Board Drawing, royal 4to. boards, 4/6 
Wherry’s (A.) Greek Sculpture with Story and Song, 6/ net. 


Poetry. 
Brooke's (F. Greville, Lord) Celica, 12mo. 5/ net. (Tliza- 
bethan Sonnet Cycles.) 
Browning’s (R.) The Ring and the Book, with Illustrations, 
extra cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Crowley's (A,) Songe of the Spirit, 18mo. 3/6 net. 
Hardy’s (T.) Wessex Poems, and other Verses, extra cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Herbert’s (G.) Country Parson, edited by H. C. Beeching, 
12mo. 3/6 net. 
Maha-Bharata, the Epic of Ancient India, condensed into 
English Verse b Dutt, 1/6 net. (Temple Classics. ) 
Shelley’s (P. B) The Sensitive Plant, illustrated by L. 
Housman, imp. 16mo. 3/6 net. 
Watson's (W.) Collected Poems, cr. 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Music and the Drama, ‘ 
Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, with many Old 
and Familiar Melodies, edited by R. Ford, 5/ net. 
Whyte's (F.) Actors of the Century, super-royal 8vo. 21/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isleworth, 
edited by Mary Bateson, 8vo. 15/ 
History and Biography. 
Clowes (W. L.) and others’ The Royal Navy, Vol. 3, 25/ net. 
Coleridge's Table Talk, 32mo. leather, 2/6 net. 
Gouger’s (R.) The Founding of South Australia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Historic New York, Second Series, edited by M. W. Good- 
win, cr. 8vo. 10/6 
Lane-Poole’s (S.) Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, cr. 8vo. 5/. (Heroes of the Nations.) 
McCarthy's (J.) Modern England before the Reform Bill, 
cr. 8vo. 5/. (Story of the Nations.) 
Repplier’s (A.) Philadelphia, the Place and the People, 
er. 8vo. 8/6 ne 


net. 
Smith's (G. H.) The Life of H. B. Plant, 8vo. 12/6 
Sturge’s (M.) Memorials and Letters of Ann Hunt, 3/6 
Wells's (J.) Wadham College, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Burrows’s (G.) The Land of the Pigmies, 8vo. 21/ 
Philips’ New Handy General Atlas of the World, 21/ net. 
Reynolds's (F.) Across Three Oceans and through Many 
Lands with Pen and Camera, royal 16mo. 3/6 
Philology. 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, 
about B.C. 2200, ed. by L. W. King, Vol. 1, 8vo. 21/ net. 
Science. 
Campbell’s (H. J.) Text-Book of Elementary Biology, 6/ 
Cook's (J.) Algebra for Indian Schools, 12mo. 2/6 net. 
Dowse’s (T. S) The Treatment of Disease by Physical 
Methods, 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Fison’s (A. H.) Recent Advances in Astronomy, cr. 8vo. 2/6. 
(Victorian Era Series.) 
Hillier’s (L.) The Art of Kase in Cycling, royal 8vo. 3/ 
Lane’s (W. W.) Spherical Trigonometry, Theoretical and 
Practical, 8vo. sewed, 2/6 net. 
Sharpe’s (R. B.) Sketch-Book of British Birds, 4to. 14/ 
Tait’s (P. G.) Scientific Papers, Vol. 1, 4to. 25/ 
General Literature, 
Balzac’s (H. de) A Gondreville Mystery, translated by 
K. Marriage, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Besant's (W.) The Pen and the Book, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Bradshaw’s (Mrs. A. S.) The Gates of Temptation, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Bridge of Light, by Aster, 12mo., 2/6 
Brine’s (Mary D.) Poor Sallie and her Christmas, and other 
Stories, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Coates’s (C.) The Young Princess Fairy Book, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Corbett’s (Mrs. G.) Little Miss Robinson Crusoe, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Com- 
panionage, 8vo. 31/6 
Deland’s (M.) Old Chester Tales, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Dod’s roe tage, and Knightage, 12mo. 10/6 
Grahame’s (K.) Dream Days, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 





Fine Art and Ar . 
Biittgenbach (F.): Die kirchliche Kunst in Monographien, 
Skizzen u. Kunstbildern, 20m. 
Choppin (H.): Les Hussards, les Vieux Régiments, 1692- 


1792, 50fr. 

Dix-Huiti@me Sidcle (Le), 30f. 

Lapauze (H.): Les Pastels de Maurice-Quentin de la Tour % 
Saint-Quentin, 150fr. 

Lepére (A.): Foires et Marchés Normands, 150fr. 

Malo (C.): Champs de Bataille de France, 15fr. 

Miintz (E.): Léonard de Vinci, 40fr. 

Sizeranne (R. de la): La Photographie est-elle un Art 2 


10fr. 
Springer (J.): Das Leben Jesu in Bildern alter Meister, 
6m. 


Music and the Drama. 
Bie (O.): Das Klavier u. seine Meister, 10m. 
Habn (A.), Pochbammer (A.) u. Volbach (F.): Franz Liszt, 
sein Leben u. seine Werke, 3m. 
Philosophy. 
Glossner (M.): Savonarola als Apologet u. Philosoph, 2m. 
Kronenberg (M.): Moderne Philosophen, Portrits wu. 
Charakteristiken, 4m. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Lacour-Gayet (G.): L’Education Politique de Louis XIV., 
Tfr. 50. 


Geography and Travel, 
Christol (F.) : Au Sud de Il’Afrique, 3fr. 50. 
Coillard (P.): Sur le Haut-Zambéze, 8fr. 
Cordemoy (C. de): Au Chili, 10fr. 
Deiss (E.): Un Eté a Londres, 3fr. 50. 
Ghika (N. D.): Cinq Mois au Pays des Somalis, 15fr. 
Philology. 
Fredrich (C.): Hippokratische Untersuchungen, 7m. 
Maass (K.): Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiz, 30m. 
Waser (O.): Charon, Charun, Charos, 5m. 


Science. 
Loew (O.): Die chemische Energie der lebenden Zellen, 5m. 
General Literature. 


Lamarche (C.): L’Epée, 6fr. 
Triibner (K.) u. Mentz (F.): Minerva, 1897-99, 9m. 








UNTRACED MOTTOES IN WORDSWORTH. 
Dublin, December 10, 1898, 
Now and then Wordsworth, after the fashion 
of his day, embellishes a title-page or a single 
m with a motto from the Greek or the Latin ; 
ut in such instances (here also following the 
usage of the time) he rarely specifies the author, 
and never the chapter, page, or line. Some of 
these mottoes have proved difficult of identifica- 
tion. Of one the source has but quite recently 
been found, and has not yet been made public, 
while of another the authorship still remains a 
secret. As on this head both the ‘‘ Aldine” and 
the ‘‘Eversley” oracles are dumb, it may be well 
to collect the passages in question, and to add 
the references. 

1. In and after the year 1837 the following sen- 
tence appears at the head of the ‘Ode to Duty’ = 
‘*Jam non consilio bonus, sed more ed perductus 
ut non tantum rect’ facere possim, sed nisi recté 
facere non possim.” After prolonged and diligent 
searching Mr. R. A. Potts has been so lucky as 
to find this passage in Seneca, ‘ Epist.’ cxx. 
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Wordsworth abridges and slightly alters the 
original, which runs: ‘‘ Preeterea idem erat 
semper, et in omni actu par sibi, jam non 
consilio,” &c., as in the motto, but with 
‘* posset” for possim. Although this motto is 
not found before 1837, Wordsworth, the finder 
thinks, probably got it from Coleridge, who 
speaks thus of the Roman conse (‘Table 

‘alk,’ June 26th, 1830): ‘*You may get a motto 
for every sect in religion, or line of thought in 
morals or philosophy, from Seneca.” Elsewhere 
Wordsworth borrows, indirectly, from Seneca. 
In ‘The Excursion,’ iv. 324-31, he introduces 
an eloquent passage from Daniel’s ‘ Epistle to 
the Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberland,’ 
of which, he tells us, ‘‘ the two last lines are by 
Daniel translated from Seneca.” According to 
Prof. Knight (Eversley edit., v. p. 157), the 
original place is ‘ Naturales Questiones,’ lib. i. 
pref.4: ‘‘O quam contempta res est homo, 
nisi supra humana surrexerit!” which Daniel 
renders :— 

—— unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is Man ! 

2. In a letter from Wordsworth to Charles 
James Fox, which accompanied a presentation 
copy of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ of 1800, the poet 
quotes the following passage in support of his 
plea (apropos of ‘ Michael’ and ‘The Brothers ’) 
that coarse clothing is not incompatible with 
fine feeling: ‘‘Pectus enim est quod disertos 
facit, et vis mentis. Ideoque imperitis quoque, 
si modo sint aliquo affectu concitati, verba non 
desunt.” This reappears as a motto on the half- 
title dividing the preface from the poems in 
vol. i., ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ edd. 1802 and 1805. It 
occurs in Quintilian, ‘ Institutiones,’ X. vii. 15. 

3. On the title-page of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ edd. 
1800, 1802, and 1805, there stands, by way of 
motto, the pentameter line, — 

Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum! 

This Coleridge found in the foreword ‘‘ From 
the Author [Selden] of the Illustrations” pre- 
fixed to Drayton’s ‘Polyolbion’ (Atheneum, 
July 3rd, 1897, p. 31; Duckworth & Co.’s 
centenary reprint of ‘L. B., 1798,’ p. lix). 
Research and inquiry alike have failed so far to 
discover the author. 

4. On the title- pages of ‘Poems in Two 
Volumes,’ 1807, are found the lines :— 


Posterius graviore sono tibi Musa loquetur 
Nostra: dabunt cum securos mihi tempora fructus. 


These are borrowed from the ‘Culex’ (Il. 8, 9), 
a@ poem to which Wordsworth’s attention was 
probably first drawn through Spenser's version 
of it (‘ Virgil’s Gnat’) dedicated to the Earl of 
Leicester. Spenser translates :— 

Hereafter, when as season more secure 


Shall bring forth fruit, this Muse shall speak to thee 
In bigger notes. 


Of this version of Spenser’s Wordsworth imi- 
tates ll. 21, 22, in the sonnet ‘ Pelion and Ossa,’ 
&c., which, Mr. Hale White tells us, was written 
out for insertion amongst the ‘ Poems’ of 1807, 
but was not published until 1815 (see ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS.,’ 
p. 62). The lines of Spenser's version run :— 


Or whereas Mount Parnasse, the Muses’ brood, 
Doth his broad forhead like two hornes divide. 


Wordsworth writes :— 


And that inspiring Hill, which did divide 
Into two ample horns his forehead wide. 


Of the foregoing references Nos. 1 and 2 are 
owing to Mr. R. A. Potts; for No. 4 thanks 
are severally due to Mr. Potts and Prof. Robin- 
son Ellis. T. Hurcainson. 





“ ARCHIPIADA” IN VILLON’S ‘ 
DAMES DU TEMPS JADIS" 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, Dec. 19, 1898. 
In this ballade, which from its refrain, 
‘Where are the snows of yester-year?” is 
probably the best known to English readers of 
all Villon’s poems, occurs the mysterious name 
** Archipiada ”:— 
Dictes mo: : 
Bet Flora, a belle Rommsine? 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine...... ? 





This name, which is evidently intended to 
represent a courtezan, was a complete puzzle to 
all Villon students until a short time ago, when 
M. E. Langlois pointed out (see Romania, xxvi. 
103-4) that ‘‘ Archipiada ” is merely a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ Alcibiades.” It is at first sight a little 
difficult to account for this metamorphosis of 
the name of the Athenian general into that of a 
courtezan ; but the process is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by M. Langlois, who quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Boéthius :— 

“ Quod si, ut Aristoteles ait, lynceis oculis homines 
uterentur, ut eorum visus obstantia penetraret, nonne, 
introspectis. visceribus, illud Alcibiadis superficie 
pulcherrimum corpus turpissimum videretur?”— 

Consol. Phil.,’ iii. Pr. 8. 

M. Langlois claims that the mistake arose 
from the not unnatural assumption of medieval 
readers ignorant of Greek history that the 
beautiful person here mentioned was that of a 
woman. 

That this ingenious explanation is the correct 
one is proved by an observation I have just 
noted of Benvenuto da Imola in his commentary 
on Dante’s ‘Inferno’ (i. 32). Apropos of the 
word lonza (if a digression which he himself 
qualifies as ‘‘ impertinens nostro proposito” can 
be so described) he quotes this same passage 
from Boéthius, and adds :— 

“Fuit autem Alcibiades Atheniensis inclitus dux 
et philosophus, pulcerrimus corpore, ut patet per 
Valerium, Justinum, Jeronimum, Augustinum, et 
alios multos, licet quidam per errorem dicant quod 
Suerit femina formosissima meretriz.” 

Pacet ToynBgE. 





SALE. 

Messrs. Puttick & Srmpson concluded on the 
21st the three days’ sale of the library of the late 
Mr. Hammond Jones and other properties. 
Some high prices were realized, the following 
being a few of the chief items: Bidpai, Die 
Alten Weysen, Strasburg, 1536, 7]. Service 
Book, MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., 81. 15s. 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, first edition, 
lll. Kipling’s Echoes by Two Writers, 181. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 3 vols., 41. 2s. 6d. 
Badminton Library, 8 vols., 11/1. 11s. Birch’s 
Head, 1756, 71. 2s. 6d. Columna, Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia, 511. The Scourge, 12 vols., 
201. The Satirist, 14 vols., 81. Carey’s Life in 
Paris, 10/. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, first 
edition, 41. 15s. The Original Drawings of the 
12 Illustrations to Lucretius by Eisen and 
Cochin, 501. English Dance of Death, com- 
plete in parts as issued, with an original draw- 
ing inserted, 36/. Shakspeare’s Midsommer 
Night’s Dreame, the 1600 quarto, 501. Palseo- 
graphical Society’s Publications, 23 parts, 
161. 10s. 








THE DUKE OF GRAFTON AND JUNIUS. 


THE absence of any reference to Junius in the 
‘ Autobiography’ of the third Duke of Grafton 
may be due to a knowledge on Grafton’s part 
of the personality of Junius, and also to indif- 
ference or contempt for the man _ himself. 
When Sir Richard Phillips obtained the avowal 
from the first Marquess of Lansdowne in 1805 
that it was a mistake to attribute Junius’s 
letters to him, but that he knew the writer, 
Sir Richard communicated with the Duke of 
Grafton, Horne Tooke, and Grattan, and he 
published in the Monthly Magazine for July, 
1813, all that he had ascertained. 
new edition of Junius was printing for Sir 
Richard Phillips in 1805. Almon had prepared 
a plea in favour of Hugh Boyd, and it was to 
satisfy himself on this head that Sir Richard 
instituted inquiries. After the issue in 1813 of 
John Taylor’s ‘Discovery of the Author of the 
Letters of Junius,’ Sir Richard again recurred to 
the subject ; and then he elicited from Sir Philip 
Francis an indignant repudiation of Taylor's 
conclusions, which were that Francis and his 
father were the joint authors. The claim 
put forth on behalf of Dr. Wilmot was too in- 





clusive and farcical to impose upon Sir Richard 
or any one in his right mind. Therefore it was 
that he set forth in the Monthly Magazine the 
result of his investigations both in 1805 and 
1813. He was informed, with regard to Grafton, 
‘*that his Grace had endeavoured to live down 
the calumnies of Junius, and to forget the name 
of the author; and that at the period of pub- 
lication offers were made to him of legal evidence 
on which to convict the author of a libel, but 
that as he had then treated the man with con- 
tempt, he should decline to disturb him, after 
so great a lapse of time.” 

The obvious meaning of the foregoing words 
is that Grafton was told the name of the writer 
of the letters signed Junius, and those who gave 
him the information were confident of proving 
the connexion between the person whose name 
they mentioned and the writer of the letters 
signed Junius in the Public Advertiser. While 
declining to prosecute, Grafton also endeavoured 
‘*to forget the name of the author” of the 
letters. This was magnanimous. It deserves 

raise. Very few men could have thus acted 
in the like circumstances. Can it be supposed, 
however, that any being lower than an angel 
could have been a party to rewarding Junius 
for the lampoons of which Grafton had been the 
victim? Now it has been maintained by Lord 
Campbell, Lady Francis, and others, that Francis 
was appointed a memberof the Council of Bengal, 
with asalary of 10,000/., in order that he should 
cease to write in the strain of Junius. The 
appointment of Francis was not made by a 

inister of State; it was wholly a Parliamentary 
one. The names of the Governor-General of 
India and his four colleagues were approved by 
both Houses of Parliament when the Bill was 
before them which is now known as the Act 
13 Geo. III., ch. 63. This Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons by Lord North, in 
whose administration the office of Privy Seal was 
filled by Grafton. A division was taken before 
the Bill passed the third reading in the House 
of Lords, and thirteen peers of the minority 
signed a protest against it. There is no record 
of Grafton opposing the Bill, and his name is 
not among the protesters. I, for one, cannot 
believe that he would have been a party to 
elevating Francis to a position of great dignity 
and emolument if Francis had been Junius, 
neither can I believe that George III. would 
have done likewise. There is a limit to human 
credulity, and I affirm that it has been 
overpassed when I am asked to believe that a 
king and a peer, after being smitten upon both 
cheeks, should agree and combine to reward the 
smiter. 

Once only is Francis mentioned in Grafton’s 
‘ Autobiography,’ and then it is in a letter from 
Thomas Bradshaw, where Bradshaw writes that 
he has ‘‘ ordered Mr. Francis to secure evidence 
of the publication in the usual manner.” Sir 
William Anson, the accomplished editor, sur- 
mises with much plausibility that the publica- 
tion in question is a letter signed ‘Fiat Jus- 
titia,” which appeared in the Public Advertiser 
for May 19th, 1768, and contained an attack on 
Lord Barrington, the Secretary at War. This 
letter is included in George Woodfall’s edition 
of those by Junius. 

While many persons have brought themselves 
to believe that Francis must have been Junius 
because he was appointed a member of the 
Council of Bengal, others arrive at_a like con- 
clusion because Mrs. King, who, as Miss Giles, 
was a belle at Bath in 1771, said in 1825 that 
she had received a set of verses from Junius, 
who was one of her beaux. The verses them- 
selves were composed by Francis, and transcribed 
by Tilghman, his cousin, while a note which 
accompanied them was written in a hand having 
a general resemblance to that of Junius, and a 
close one to that of Mrs. Dayrolle, who has 
been supposed to have acted as the amanuensis 
of Lord Chesterfield. The writer’s name 18 & 
matter of conjecture only; but as not a line 


ease sae 
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from the pen of Francis has been produced 
which has the slightest likeness to the same 
hand, and as its similarity to writing by Mrs. 
Dayrolle is very striking, the inference that she 
may have been the writer is permissible. The 
verses themselves are among the few extant 
examples of Francisas a rhymester. When Miss 
Watkins, who became his second wife, asked 
him for some of his verses, he sent a copy of 
those which he had prepared for Tilghman’s 
use, saying that the gods had not made him 
poetical, but that he could write verses by rule 
of thumb, as he could do anything else. His 
grandson, who records this statement, may not 
have known that the lines about which so much 
fuss has been made are modelled upon others 
which are far better. The first set, headed 
‘On hearing a Young Lady, at a Public Place, 
falsely accused, by her own Sex, of being 
Painted,’ appeared in the Public Advertiser for 
February 10th, 1768; the second, to Belinda, 
is said to date from December, 1771. 
First, 


When Nature first formed all the Boast of the Fair, 
And dealt out each persona: Grace, 

She smiled on her Gitts, then, redoubling her Care, 
Gave to Mira the Chirms of the Face; 

Bade tue soft blooming Peach and the rivalling Rose 
Her Cheeks downy Surface to tip; 

O’er her Neck as the Lilies in Triumph arose, 
The Coral grew soft on her Lip. 

With Transport Men g«ze on the d licate Hue, 
So glowing each Touch, yet so faint : 

Say such Bloom didst thou ever, fond Cupid, review ? 

his the Daughters of Envy call Paint, 

But vain shall vile Slander Suspicions devise, 
Or her Purpose fel: J- —-. speak ; 

—— Roses to Mira, still, Nature supplies, 
T Envy has robbed from their Check. 

CLI0o, 


SEconD. 

When Nature has happily finished her Part, 
There is Work enough left for the Graces ; 

Tis barder to keep, than to conquer the Heart, 
We admire, and forget pretty Faces, 

In the School of the Graces, by Veuus attended, 
Belinda improves every Hour ; 

They tell her that Beauty itself may be mended, 
And show her the Use of her Power. 

They alone have instructed the Fortunate Maid, 
In Motion, in Speech, and Address ; 

They gave her that wonderful Smile to persuade 
And the Language of Looks to express. 

They directed her Kye, they pointed the Dart, 
And have taught her a dangerous Skill, 

For, whether she aims at the head or the Heart 
She can wound, if she pleases, or kill. 

Junius could rhyme with as great ease as most 
of the gentlemen of his day. His first contri- 
bution to the Public Advertiser of which a record 
remains was sent on March 14th, 1768. It was 
entitled ‘Harry and Nan,’ and consisted of 
verses which, to use his own phrase, were as 
‘‘idle and improper” as his reply to Junia. 
Woodfall did not print them; but he kept 
the manuscript, which is now in the British 
Museum. The lines were published by Almon 
in his Political Register for June, 1768. The 
improper relation of Grafton with a lady, who 
was commonly known as Nancy Parsons, was 
the topic. It has been overlooked that, in 
the reference to them in the first volume of 
Parkes and Merivale’s ‘Memoirs of Francis,’ 
the name of Ann Bellamy erroneously takes the 
place of Nancy Parsons. Two months after the 
publication of the collected edition of Junius’s 
* Letters’ a notice appeared in the Genileman’s 
Magazine of a new work, entitled ‘‘ Political 
Poems: a ay se by Junius. 12mo. 
Printed for the Compiler. Crowder. 1772.” 
With the exception of this statement, nothing 
is known of the compilation. Every library of 
any note has been searched in vain for a copy. 
There are in the ‘ New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit,’ where ‘Harry and Nan’ is to be found, 
several pieces which Junius might have written ; 
but to attribute any of them to him on internal 
evidence is as rash and foolish as to trust to 
evidence equally misleading for the discovery 
of the man himself. But positive evidence can 
be invoked for other verses than ‘ Harry and 
Nan’ being his. In the Public Advertiser for 
March 28rd, 1770, it is announced, ‘‘ The Titans, 
a Simile—in our next.” On the 24th ‘Titans’ 
appeared. It was a satire in sixty-two lines, the 
chief personage being Alderman Beckford. The 





signature is ‘‘ Junius himself.” The lines are 
as vigorous as the prose of Junius; but they 
lack polish, and they are tinged with vulgarity. 
** Junius himself” inspired many newspaper 
poets, while Grafton had the Jike honour. A 
specimen of each may be interesting. On 
August 3rd, 1769, ‘‘G.” thus addressed Junius 
in the Public Advertiser, the lines having been 
written in Albemarle Street on July 29th :— 
Have Mercy, Junius, v ithdraw thy honest Pen 
And let the puuy Scribblers rest awhile ; 
They may perhaps come to themselves again ; 
Each inky Bard may yet make Thousands smile. 
Their Argument, ’tis true, was always light ; 
Satyr they handl’d, tho’ not cver witty ; 
Yet read their Lines once o’er, and laugh you might, 
But now, alas! they ’re objects more of Pity. 
On the 10th of the following October another 
bard took up his parable in this strain :— 
With Honours clad, with Innocence array’d, 
Of Faction’s Sting firm Grafton ’s not afraid, 
Let Wilkes, Horne, Junius empty each his Quiver, 
No poison’d Darts of theirs can make him shiver ; 
Since it appears by Garter. George, and Dragon, 
Those Firebrands, now, have little Hopes to brag on. 


W. Fraser Rae. 








MR. RUSSELL MARTINEAU. 


Tue death of Mr. Russell Martineau, late 
Assistant Keeper of Printed Books in the 
British Museum, which occurred at Sidmouth 
on the 15th inst., has deprived the country of 
a scholar eminent in many departments. Mr. 
Martineau was born on January 18th, 1831, at 
Dublin, where his father, the venerable Dr. Mar- 
tineau, was then minister of the Eustace Street 
Presbyterian congregation. He graduated M.A. 
at the University of London in 1854. About 
this time he was tutor in the families of Mr. 
J. ©. Ainsworth, of The Closh, Whitehaven, 
and of Dr. Nicholson, of Carlisle, an eminent 
Oriental scholar ; and spent a considerable time 
in Germany, where his inclination for Hebrew 
and Biblical studies was fostered by an intimate 
acquaintance with Ewald. In 1857 he came to 
London as Professor of Hebrew in Manchester 
New College, removed to the metropolis from 
Manchester ; and in the same year he was 
appointed an Assistant in the Prirted Book 
Department of the British Museum, where his 
remarkable industry and efficiency ensured his 
speedy promotion. His tastes were mainly 
philological and bibliographical. As cnt 
without intermitting the study of Hebrew, he 
made himself acquainted with Icelandic, Russian, 
and most of the languages of Northern and 
Eastern Europe, and took an especial interest in 
Roumanian, upon which he contributed valuable 

pers to the Transactions of the Philological 
Sass. As a bibliographer he devoted himself 
with especial zeal to the study of early printing, 
and made, in particular, minute research into 
the variations of the copies of the most 
ancient Mentz books, the subject of a most 
elaborate article by him in Bibliographica, The 
extensive collections of original editions of 
Luther’s works acquired by the Museum in 
his time were catalogued, and the entire article 
was thoroughly revised by him ; he paid much 
attention to the improvement of the cataloguing 
rules, and prepared the catalogue of complete 
editions of the Bible in all languages recently 
published by the Museum. He was proceed- 
ing with the Old Testament when his official 
career was terminated in January, 1896, by the 
operation of the superannuation rules. He 
had been an Assistant Keeper of Printed Books 
since 1884. Mr. Martineau published no original 
work, but was the translator of Gregorovius’s 
volume on Corsica, and the editor of the 
standard English version of Ewald’s ‘ History 
of the People of Israel.’ He edited the Song 
of Solomon for the ‘Chromatic Bible,’ now in 
course of publication under the direction of 
Prof. Haupt. Among his accomplishments were 
conchology, botany, and a scientific knowledge of 
music, and he was an admirable interpreter of the 
finest classical compositions upon the piano and 
organ. Frequent and serious attacks of illness, 





whose effect was to aggravate a natural hesitation 
of speech and nervousness of manner, prevented 
his doing full justice to his powers, but he con- 
veyed to all who knew him an impression of 
the most conscientious industry and the highest 
moral worth. His usual residence was at 
Hampstead, but indisposition had led him to 
pass the winter at Sidmouth, where his health 
appeared to improve, until he unexpectedly 
succumbed after a short and sudden relapse. 
He was interred in the burying-ground of the 
Unitarian Chapel. Mr. Martineau married in 
1861 Miss Frances Lawrence, a member of a 
family eminent in the City of London, but has 
left no children. 





Literary Giossip. 

Str Gzorcr TREVELYAN has turned away 
from the task of continuing his biography 
of Fox to writing a book on ‘The American 
Revolution.’ His excuse is that 
“*the story of Fox, between 1774 and 1782, is 
inextricably interwoven with the story of the 
American Revolution. That immense event 
filled his mind, and consumed his activities ; 
while every circumstance about him worth re- 
lating may find a natural place in the course of 
the narrative which bears upon it. During that 
part of the great drama which was enacted 
within the walls of Parliament, Fox was never 
off the stage; and, when there, he played a 
conspicuous, and (as time went on) confessedly 
the leading, part. What was done and spoken 
at Westminster cannot be rightly explained, 
nor the conduct of British public men fairly 
judged, without a clear and reasonably detailed 
account of that which occurred contemporane- 
ously beyond the Atlantic.” 

Messrs. Longman are going to bring out 
early in January part i. of the new work, 
which reaches from 1766 to 1776. 

Mr. Bovey is at work upon the con- 
tinuation of his ‘France,’ and is now on 
the Basque coast and said to be investi- 
gating the religious creeds of Frenchmen. 
M. Cornély has lately published a valuable, 
but belated criticism of the two volumes of 
last winter. M. Anatole France is preparing 
for publication the third volume of his 
‘“‘Orme du Mail” series, in spite of the 
unusual demands made upon his time and 
energy by public meetings in connexion 
with what Frenchmen now call “The 
Affair.” It is lucky for letters that it does 
not swallow M. Anatole France and M. de 
Pressensé as it seems to have swallowed 
M. Zola. ‘Parisians sometimes speak of 
other things, but never think except of it,” 
was said last week. 

Messrs. Buackwoop are preparing for 
February the issue, at the usual price, of 
a special double number of Slackwood’s 
Magazine to celebrate the appearance of 
Maga’s thousandth number, an event unique 
in the annals of periodical literature. Among 
the contents of the January number are a 
complete story by Mr. John Buchan, author 
of ‘John Burnet of Barns’; an article on 
‘The Carlists : their Case, their Cause, and 
their Chiefs’; a plan for ‘The Preservation 
of African Elephants,’ by Mr. Alfred Sharpe, 
Consul for British Central Africa; and an 
account of the mountain men of the great 
fur companies of the North-West. 

Miss Mary H. Krnestey is going to pub- 
lish a new volume in January. 

M. Zota is living in London. 

Fotiowrne up his recent account of Welsh 
saints given in the Appendix volume of the 
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‘Lives of the Saints,’ the Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould will deal with the same subject in 
his new novel, called ‘Pabo the Priest,’ 
which will appear serially in the Jilustrated 
London News, commencing on January 7th. 
in his former tales the author has largely 
confined himself to the ‘‘ Celtic fringe” out- 
side Wales, but the scene of the forth- 
coming story will be laid almost wholly in 
Caio, a remote but romantic Carmarthen- 
shire parish. 

Mr. ©. E. 8. Campers, of Chambers’s 
Journal, has just had privately printed a 
catalogue of some of the rarer books and 
manuscripts of which he is the fortunate 
possessor. The library is a very choice one, 
and is largely formed of illustrated books 

ublished between 1835 and 1870. Mr. 

hambers has a very pardonable weakness 
for uncut copies, and in this respect he has 
been most fortunate in his purchases. His 
bibliography of the works of William and 
Robert Chambers is very full and complete, 
whilst the five facsimile pages of a portion 
of a diary kept by Robert Chambers in 
1845 will, with the several portraits, add 
much to the interest of a very acceptable 
catalogue. But why are the Robert Burns 
entries included under R, instead of infra 
B? Is he to be known in future as Robert- 
burns ? 


Mr. Srantzy Lane - Poore has been 
appointed Professor of Arabic at Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

THE opposition to the project for housing 
the University of London in the Imperial 
Institute is growing more bitter. It is 
seen that such an arrangement may save 
the Institute from closing its doors, but 
that itis by no means likely to benefit the 
University. At the same time the sup- 

orters of the scheme are so influential and 

ardworking that it is probable they will 
earry their point. The Cabinet has, it 
would seem, fallen in with their view, and 
will support it. 

In the various notices of the late Mr. 
William Black which we have seen, we have 
found no mention of the fact that he at one 
time edited the Examiner. He failed, how- 
ever, to arrest its falling fortunes. As he 
said to us: “I used to put in little asides, 
such as ‘ Mr. Fonblanque once remarked in 
these columns,’ ‘as Mr. Leigh Hunt observed 
in this journal’; but they had no effect. 
You can do nothing with a paper that has 
been shot through the head.” 

Wuen William Black was making his 
literary beginnings in the Glasgow Weekly 
Citizen, a friend of his, a Mr. Whyte, also 
contributed tothe paper. Dr. Hedderwick, 
the editor, encouraged free discussion in his 
columns of all their contents, and for long 
a lady critic attacked Mr. Whyte merci- 
lessly. Whether it was art, science, or 
current affairs that he discussed, the 
mysterious lady always had her knife in 
him. Both he and Black itched to know 
who she was; but Dr. Hedderwick, relish- 
ing the fray, would not enlighten them. 
Miss Gowans was as ignorant of her victim, 
until a certain morning when Black was the 
unconscious means of bringing them to- 
gether. It was a Sunday. The lady was 
seated in church beside a friend who knew 

oung Black when the novelist and Mr. 
hyte appeared in the gallery. Miss 





Gowans expressed a wish to be introduced to 
Black, who had already won a Glasgow repu- 
tation. Fate was propitious. Meeting them 
in the porch after service, Black not only 
bowed, but came up and addressed her com- 
panion. He was presented, and in turn 
presented Mr. Whyte. The acquaintance 
thus formed resulted in the marriage of 
Mr. Whyte and his assailant. Such a 
dénotiment is possibly rare in literary criti- 
cism. The lady survives both. 


WE understand that the Rev. T. W. 
Sharpe, the newly appointed Principal of 
Queen’s College, Harley Street, has also 
undertaken the duty of occasionally visiting 
and reporting on the schools under the 
management of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company. 


We hope that the coming removal of 
M. Jusserand from Paris to Copenhagen 
may prove no loss to letters. 


WE are glad to hear somewhat better 
accounts of the health of M. Ludovic Halévy. 


An interesting discovery has just been 
made by the Connecticut Historical Society 
in respect of their ancient charter, which 
dates from 1662. It seems that there were 
two copies, an original and a duplicate, and 
that the former was kept in an oak box in 
the Capitol at Hartford some twenty years 
later. During the disputes of the colony 
with the Crown, an arbitrary Governor 
ordered the Secretary of the Assembly to 
put the charter in the box and “lay it on 
the table, and leave the key in it.” But it 
would seem as though the Assembly stole 
a march on the Governor, and that the dupli- 
cate was locked up instead of the original, 
as an expert examination has just disclosed 
the fact that the true charter has not been 
in official custody all the time. 


A REMARKABLE feat in the way of the 
production of historical texts has lately been 
accomplished by Dr. G. McCall Theal, the 
well-known historian of South Africa. Dr. 
Theal, having been entrusted by the Cape 
Government with the task of editing the 
historical documents relating to the colony, 
began work in April of last year. Since 
that time he has actually produced five 
volumes of historical texts, derived from 
the Public Record Office, British Museum, 
and foreign archives, making a total of 
2,565 pages. It is well known to Dr. Theal’s 
friends that he works from 7 o’clock in the 
morning till 11 at night, and takes no 
holidays. 


Tue German papers announce the death 
of the eminent teacher of ecclesiastical law 
at the University of Berlin, Prof. Hin- 
schius, on December 13th. His name came 
into repute outside Germany by his pub- 
lication of the first critical edition of the 
pseudo-Isidor (‘Decretales Pseudo-Isidoriansze 
et Capitula Angitrammi,’ Leipzig, 1863), 
which has been of much service to students of 
ecclesiastical history. The five volumes of 
his monumental ‘ Kirchenrecht der Katho- 
liken und Protestanten in Deutschland’ 
appeared at intervals between the years 
1869 and 1893. For several years he edited 
the Zeitschrift fir Gesetsgebung und Rechts- 
pflege in Preussen. 


THE next congress of the Deutsche His- 
toriker will meet at Halle-on-the-Saal. 
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The Five Windows of the Soul ; or, Thoughts on 

Perceiving. By E. H. Aitken. (Murray.) 
Mr. ArrKen’s pleasantly written little book 
is less ‘‘ nondescript’”’ than he himself seems 
to think. It may be described accurately 
enough as a popular account of the psycho- 
logy of the senses on a basis of physiology 
and physics, and with special reference to 
eesthetics. If this description seems too 
elaborate to suit the style of the book, the 
apology must be that the science in it, 
though informally expressed, is really quite 
sound all through. 

The modifications ee in psycho- 
logical theory by the doctrine of evolution 
are visible from the beginning. The senses 
are taken in the order from lower to higher; 
and this is treated as corresponding to the 
order of evolution, forms of life being 
selected for mention in turn according to 
the number of senses they possess. First, 
illustrations are taken from those that have 
only touch, and so forth. Thus the order 
of evolution is made to serve as a kind of 
natural analysis of perception. Such points 
as that in the dog's world smell plays the 
part that sight does with us are specially 
dwelt on. ‘he relativity of each animal’s, 
and, indeed, of each individual’s world to 
types of sense-organs, is clearly explained. 
That some animals may have senses of 
which we have not even a perceptible rudi- 
ment—as, for example, an electric or mag- 
netic sense—is shown by the analogy of 
experiments such as those that demonstrate 
the sensitiveness of ants to the ultra-violet 
rays of the spectrum. The enumeration of 
‘“‘the five senses” is, of course, not treated 
as really exhaustive for man. There are 
some remarks on the ‘muscular sense,” 
which has come to be recognized in com- 

aratively recent times; also on the senses 
or heat and cold, which are quite distinct 
from that of touch as related to pressure. 
Nor does the author’s comparative psycho- 
logy stop at sensation. In such remarks as 
that “‘ birds are more sesthetic than beasts” 
(and cats than dogs), we are led on to the 
comparison of perceptions. A point where 
physiology comes in is the question, 80 
much discussed by psychologists, about 
pleasure and pain. Pain is regarded as 
due to an excessive stimulation of nervous 
tissue which, excited in moderation, causes 
pleasure. The moral drawn generally as 
regards the senses is that we should train 
all of them as far as possible, and so avoid 
one - sided development. The sesthetic 
theory Mr. Aitken prefers is that the feel- 
ing for beauty depends on some perception 
of law. Harmony of tones is connected, as 
we are aware, with arithmetical ratios; and 
beauty of form, in its more easily appre- 
ciated varieties, with geometrical relations 
of lines. In the cases where we cannot 
explain the feeling from anything we know, 
some similar perception may be latent. 
Hence there is a “‘norm” in esthetics as 10 
ethics, and such maxims as “‘ Every man to 
his taste” are to be rejected. 

We should have liked some more de- 
finite treatment of the relation between 
sight and touch, though — this would 
have been to go a little beyond the frame- 
work of the book. It is assumed that both 
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sensations are the ground of perceptions 
corresponding to the same att | of exten- 
sion. How this comes to be so would have 
been made clearer if it had been explained 
that visual sensations are referred to the 
extended world of touch as a basis, and so 
get the power to recall solid objects. A 
apse to which we must draw attention is 
the application on two occasions of the 
masculine pronoun to the soul. This jars 
on the literary sense. 








‘* LONG-PURPLES.” 
December 10, 1898. 

Ir is certainly a modern literary, not 
4 poeete,: misconception to take Shakspeare’s 
*‘long-purples ” (‘ Hamlet,’ IV. vii. 170) to be 
“‘the purple (so called) loosestrife.” Miss 
Yonge has possibly been misled by Tennyson, 
or by John Clare. The former, in ‘A Dirge,’ 
has the lines :— 


Bramble roses faint and pale, 
And long-purples of the dale. 


From the habitat particularized, and the exact 
shade of red implicated in the harmonious 
chromatic composition called into vision by the 
first line, it seems to me obvious that by ‘‘ long- 
purples” in the second line Tennyson refers 
to the ‘‘ willow-herb,” ‘‘ rose bay,” or ‘* bloom- 
ing Sally ” (Epilobium angustifoliwm) of our open 
woods and loose-soiled river banks. John Clare 
(1793 — Peterborough — 1864), in his ‘ Village 
Minstrel,’ writing of the 
Gay long-purples with its tufty spike, 

as obviously, and in the acceptance of every 
local botanist, refers to the ‘‘ purple loosestrife ” 
(proper), ‘‘ spiked willow-herb,” or ‘‘ red Sally ” 
( rum salicaria) of our East Anglian marsh- 
lands and dykes, and general English stiff-soiled 
ditches and river banks. 

‘* Loosestrife ” (‘‘ staying strife”) is the 
translation of the scientific name (Lysi- 
machia) of the genus to which the familiar 
“creeping Jenny,” ‘‘ yellow  pimpernel,” 


and ‘‘golden willow-herb” belong; and 
the older botanists named the ‘purple 
loosestrife” (proper) ‘*Lysimachia spicata 


ee ” (Caspar Bauhin) ; and the “ willow- 
erb” or ‘‘rose bay,” ‘* Lysimachia speciosa, 
quibusdam Onagra dicta” (John Bauhin) ; while 
again the Lysimachia tenilla of Linnzus, 
the ‘‘Nummularia minor flore purpurascente ” 
of Caspar Bauhin, is the ‘* purple (so called) 
loosestrife”’ of the heathlands and moist meadows 
of Northern England. 

Such are the pitfalls for the unwary in dealing 
with the vernacular names of our plants, either 
when describing English scenery or elucidating 
the text of ‘English writers. Shakspeare’s 
‘*long-purples ” undoubtedly is one or more 
of our purple-flowered orchids. The context 


proves it :— 
—— and long-purples 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 

But our cold maids do dead-men’s-fingers call them. 

‘* Liberal” here means licentious, gross, &c. 
Orchis mascula is the only one of these orchids 
ever known by the name of ‘‘long-purples” ; 
but both it and O. morio are known by the name 
of ‘*dead-man’s-fingers,” and both O. mascula 
and OQ. maculata as ‘‘dead-man’s-hand” ; and 
in all three cases from their palmate tubers, 
‘‘radix Satyri.” Their grosser names, sug- 
gested by their “‘signatures,” are too gross for 
unnecessary exposure in the columns of the 
Atheneum. 

It is very desirable that literary men and 
women, in dealing with the popular nomen- 
clature of plants, should always consult some 

ized authority on the subject. For in- 
spiration and delight in such labour there is, of 
course, nothing to be compared with the fragrant 
folios of our great English ‘‘ herbalists ”— 
Turner, and Lyte, and Gerarde, and Parkinson. 
But some training is required to use them aright ; 
and even the experienced will find it safer to 





be guided in their use by such exhaustive and 
accurate handbooks as Prior’s ‘ Popular Names 
of British Plants’ and Britten and Holland’s 
‘English Plant-Names’ (Dialect Society’s pub- 
lications). All the same one likes to work out 
these puzzles of nomenclature independently, 
or at least to verify the accepted solutions of 
them ; and for the identification of the folk- 
names of plants to be found in our poets and 
other famous writers of the later Stuart, 
Georgiar, and earlier Victorian periods there is 
no more trustworthy, suggestive, and alluring 
a help, exactly suited to the conscientious lite- 
rary annotator, than William Hudson’s ‘ Flora 
Anglica ’ (1730 —Westmoreland—1793). It was 
from a copy of this work, presented by Col. 
Conway (Horace Walpole’s cousin) to Crabbe, 
that the latter imbibed his salutary and inspir- 
ing love of botany. It is to these learned and 
scholarly as well as scientific volumes that 
Crabbe refers in his well-known lines, which at 
this moment I can only quote from memory :— 


Ob! blest be the days when with Mira I pluck’d 

The wayside wild flowers that blush’d in the grass, 
And I taught my dear meid of their species and class ; 
For Conway, the friend of mankind, had decreed 
That Hudson should show us the wealth of the mead. 


GEorGE Brrpwoop. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—Dee. 15.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair—Lord Curzon of Kedleston was elected a 
Kellow.—The following papers were read : ‘ Appli- 
cation of Liquid Hydrogen to the Production of 
High Vacua and their Spectroscopic Examination,’ 
and ‘The Boiling-Point of ~— Hydrogen under 
Reduced Pressure,’ by Prof. Dewar,—‘ Ionic Velo- 
cities,’ by Prof. O. Masson,—' Note on the Densities 
of Atmospheric Nitrogen, Pure Nitrogen, and 
Argon,’ by Prof. Ramsay,—‘The Preparation and 
some of the Properties of Pure Argon,’ by Prof. 
Ramsay and Dr. Travers, —‘ Observations on 
the Anatomy, Physiology, and Degenerations of 
the Nervous System of the Bird,’ by Prof. 

. Boyce and Dr. W. B. Warrington, — ‘The 
Action of Magnetized Electrodes upon Electrical 
Discharge Phenomena in Rarefied Gases, Preliminary 
Note,’ by Mr. C. E. 8, Phillips,—and ‘On the Re- 
ciprocal Innervation of Antagonistic .Muscles, 
Fifth Note,’ by Prof, Sherrington. 





ASIATIC.—Dee, 13.—Lord Reay, President, in the 
chair.—Prof. Miils read a paper on ‘The Initiative 
of the Avesta.’ This was not viewed in the usual 
sense as an initiative exercising a necessary external 
historical influence, but as an initiative in regard to 
time, place, and circumstances. If Zarathushtra be 
“laced not later than the eighth century B.c. (Prof. 

ills holds that the facts, when critically considered, 
justify us in believing him to have lived much 
earlier) he would have developed his scheme long 
pee to that of his more Western colleague 

eraclitus, who philosophized somewhat ia his vein, 
but of course in a stricter sense, about 478-450 B.C. 
Prof. Mills dwelt on the religious terminology of the 
most ancient part of the ‘ Avesta’ as partaking of a 
religious-philosophical character, on the doctrine of 
Dualism as more forcibly presented by Zarathushtra 
than by either predecessors or followers, on the 
striking grouping of the abstract terms which later 
became the names of the Amesha spenta, on the 
advent of Ahura to a final assize and judgment, on 
the subjective nature of rewards and punishments, on 
the advanced state of the rhetorical terminology, 
on the questions of ethnology arising out of the dis- 
cussion of the subject, on the contribution of the 
‘Avesta’ to the history of metre, &c. The paper 
had been previously read in part by Prof. Mills as 
an inaugural in Oxford on October 20th.—A discus- 
sion followed, in which Prof. E. G. Browne, Dr. 
Gaster, Prof. Ross, and Prof. Rhys Davids took part. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Dec. 8.— Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair—Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope exhibited, through the courtesy of 
the Rev. R. Dawson, a piece of English em- 
broidery of the end of the fifteenth century, now 
preserved in Sutton Benger Church, Wilts. It is 
composed, apparently, of the orphreys of two pairs 
of tunicles sewn together side by side, and con- 
verted into an altar hanging. Each orphrey con- 
tained three canopied figures—of apostles and saints 
on one pair of vestments, of apostles and prophets 
on the other pair. Sixteen of the figures are com- 
plete, but eight have been cut in two, and the top 
ieces attached to the outer ends of the hanging. 
Mr. Hope also exhibited, through the kindness of 
the Rev, George Yonge, another piece of embroidery 








from Hullavington Church, Wilts. This is appa- 
rently a seventeenth-century altar hanging, made 
up of the back and parts of the front of a late 
oe epee ap | chasuble. The cross from the 
back, with the Crucifixion and other figures, forms 
a central device, and the panels that formed the 
front strip are sewn on at the corners. The dun 
silk ground is powdered with seraphim and 
flowers.—Mr, Clarence Bicknell communicated an 
account and photographs of further rock sculp- 
tures of men ploughing and other devices 
found by him in the Val Fontanalba district.— 
Mr. Edward Whymper exhibited a number of objects 
of steatite, some of which had been turned on the 
lathe, found on the Riffelalp and in other localities 
near the village of Zermatt, in the valley of the 
Viége.—Mr., Read, in the absence of Mr. Whymper 
explained the circumstances of these discoveries, an 
pointed out that the objects were of two distinct 
kinds—one being rudely fashioned bow!]-like articles 
made by hand, while the others were clearly pro- 
duced on the lathe, some of them being cores such 
as would result from the turning of a cylindrical 
vessel, while others were vessels so made or the re- 
mains of others which had not been completed. 
Similar objects found not far distant had been shown 
before the Society in 1875; but until now there had 
been no associated ae that would indicate a 
date. Mr. Joseph Seiler, of Brigue, however, had 
deposited in the museum at Sion a bowl of this 
class about the size and shape of an ordinary 
flower-pot, which was stated to have been found 
at St. Nicholas, in the valley of the Vidge, with coins 
of the fourth century A.D.—The Rev. G. E. Jeans read 
a paper ‘On the Chapel of Our Lady at Smith Gate, 
Oxford,’ the remains of which are embedded in some 
houses at the end of Broad Street, shortly to be 
pulled down when Hertford College is extended. He 
showed that it was a hexagonal or octagonal chapel, 
standing, probably, just outside the fosse at this gate. 
The ancient Cat Street—properly so called, since it 
appears in ancient maps and documents as “ Vicus 
Cattarum” or “Vicus Murilegorum” (a rare and 
quaint word)—has been renamed in this century 
Catherine Street, and a blundering attribution of 
this chapel to St. Catherine has accordingly sprun 
up. The principal remaining part is a gracefu 
fifteenth-century doorway, over which is sculptured 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, in five 
panels. The architect to the College is Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, whose suggested plans carefully provide 
for the preservation of this interesting doorway. 


NuMISMATIC.— Dec. 15.—Dr. O. Codrington, 
Librarian, in the chair.—Major D. Carnegie and Mr. 
H. W. Monckton were elected Members. —Mr. W. C. 
Boyd exhibited two copper coins of Constantine the 
Great struck while Cesar. Both were of the “Genio 
Populi Romani” type ; but one was remarkable in 
having on the obverse the bust of Constantine 
armed with spear and shield. This particular type 
appears to have been unknown hitherto.—Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence exhibited a sixpence of Charles I. of the 
Tower Mint with the triangle mint-mark. It weighed 
eighty-four grains, or nearly double the weight of 
the then current sixpence.—Mr. J. B. Caldecott 
showed a series of Spanish silver coins counter- 
struck for currency in Jamaica. The earlier pieces 
were counter-marked with G.R. in a plain circular 
indent; the later ones with G. RB. in script letters 
under a crown.—Mr, L. A. Lawrence read a paper 
on a find of groats of late Plantagenet and early 
Tudor times. He pointed out that the state of the 
coins served as a guide to their chronological issue, 
and showed that the evidence afforded by the hoard 
confirmed the sequence of the mint-marks of Ed- 
ward 1V. and Henry VIL as recently suggested by 
him.—Mr. J. E. Pritchard communicated a paper on 
copper and lead tokens struck at Bristol in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. From the evi- 
dence of orders in Council and corporation records 
it would appear that, though rarely met with at the 
present time, these tokens were issued in by large 
pumbers in 1578 and following years, and formed 
the principal currency in Bristol and the immediate 
neighbourhood. The issue of the seventeenth- 
century pieces also lasted until 1679, which was 
several years after the general suppression of such 


tokens. 


ZOOLOGICAL. — Dec. 13.—Prof. G. B. Howes, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during November.—Dr. 
H. Woodward exhibited and made remarks upon a 
remarkably abnormal pair of antlers of the red deer. 
—A communication was read from Mr. H. H. Brindley 
on certain characters of the reproduced appendages 
in the Arthropoda, particularly in the Blattide. It 
was a continuation of a paper published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for 1897 (p. 903), and con- 
tained observations on the process of regeneration 
of the legs in the Blattide. Some review of our 
knowledge of the regeneration of appen 8 in 
other arthropods was attempted, from which it 
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appeared that while certain appendages in certain 
groups when regenerated were always apparently 
exact replicas of the normal, in other cases, besides 
the legs of Blattidw, regenerated appendages in- 
variably differed from the normal in such constant 
respects that they should be regarded as alternate 
“normals” rather than as imperfect reproductions 
of the congeuital normal structures. In the case 
investigated in detail there was evidence that the 
process of ecdysis involved reconstruction of the soft 
at as well as of the cuticle of the appendage.—Mr. 

. P. Pycraft read the second part of his ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Osteclogy of Birds,’ which dealt with the 
penguins (Impennes). The author found it neces- 
sary to divide this order into six genera. Of these 
Eudyptula appeared to represent the least specialized 
form of the whole group, and probably came nearest 
to the ancestral stock. The Impennes as a whole 
appeared to be most nearly related to the Tubinares. 
It did not seem possible to distinguish the skeleton 
of Catarractes pachyrhynchus from that of C. 
chrysocome. One of the most important features of 
this paper related to the “secto-pterygoid,” which 
the author described at some length. It was the 
meso-pterygoid of W. K. Parker, and represented 
the anterior end of the —o proper. It was 
found only in embryos and in very young nestlings, 
fusing later on with the palatines, at the posterior 
end of which a joint was formed by segmentation of 
the pterygoid, the anterior ~ a forming the 
“ secto-pterygoid.”—Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth read 
a note, illustrated with lantern-slides, on a female 
anthropoid ape which had been received from the 
Gaboon early in the year, and as to which he was 
unable to decide whether it was a gorilla or a 
chimpanzee. — Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner read a 
report on the turbinolid and oculinoid corals 
collected during his recent expedition to the 
South Pacific. Nine species were treated of in 
the er of which four were described as new.— 
Mr. L. A. Borradaile read the third instalment of a 
paper on crustaceans from the South Pacific. It 
contained an account of the Macrura collected in 
the islands of Funafuti, Rotuma, and Viti Levu 
7 Mr. Stanley Gardiner. Fourteen species from 

unafuti, fifteen from Rotuma, and five from Viti 
Levu were enumerated, and the new species (five 
in number) were described.—Dr. G. H. Fowler con- 
tributed the seventh of a series of papers on our 
knowledge of the Plankton of the Faeroe Channel. 
It dealt with the station-data of depth, temperature, 
&e., of the hauls of H.M.S. Research in 1896 and 
1897, and with the chief Protozoa and Meduse of 
the collections, 





HAKLUYT. — Dec. 15.— Annual Meeting. -- Sir 
Clements Markham, President, in the chair.—The 
annual report and statement of accounts were dis- 
cussed and adopted. In the former it was stated 
that the membership of the Society was steadily 
increasing, and that its finances were in a very 
satisfactory condition; that the publications for 
1899 would be Sir Thomas Roe’s ‘ Embassy to India,’ 
1615-19 ¢ vols.), and Sir Robert Dudiey’s ‘ Voyage 
to the West Indies and Guiana,’ 1594; and that 
arrangements had been made for the preparation of 
several new volumes of an interesting character. — 
Messrs. F. H. H. Guillemard, D. F. A. Hervey, and 
ee were elected to vacancies in the 

uncil. 





METEOROLOGICAL —Dee, 21.—Mr. F. C. Bayard, 
President, in the chair.—Capt. A. Carpenter gave an 
account of the hurricane which caused so much 
devastation in the West Indies in September last. 
The actual storm-centre (in which the force of the 
wind greatly increased) was only thirty-five miles 
in diameter until St. Vincent was passed, but after 
that the strength of the wind extended to 170 miles 
from its centre. The diameter of the calm vortex, 
or “eye” of the storm, was not less than four miles. 
The storm was accompanied by very heavy rainfall, 
the amount at St. Vincent being about 14 in. in the 
twenty-four hours ending at 9AM. on the 12th. 
The barometer at the Botanic Gardens, Kingstown, 
on the 11th fell from 29 539 in. at 10 A.M. to 28°509 in. 
at 11.40 A.M., a fall of 103in.in 1h. 40m. In Bar- 
bados 11,400 houses were swept away or blown down, 
and 115 lives were lost; and in St. Vincent 6,000 
houses were blown down or damaged beyond repair, 
and 200 lives lost.—Mr. W. H. Dines read a paper on 
the connexion between the winter temperature and 


the height of the barometer in North-Western 
Europe. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Dee. 19. 
— Prof. Aitchison, President, in the chair. — Mr. 
B, M. Drake read a paper ‘On some Practical Hints 
on the Production and Use of Electricity for light- 
ing Country Houses,’ The various methods in use 
for the generating plant were discussed, and the 
advantage and disadvantage of each indicated. The 
second part of the paper treated of the lighting of 
rooms from a hygienic as well as from an artistic 





standpoint. A collection of electrical fittings was 
exhibited and explained by the lecturer.— Mr. 
H. R. J. Burstall han read a paper ‘ On Practical 
Applications of Electrical Power.’ The lecturer dealt 
with the general principles underlying the applica- 
tion of electrical power, and described a few typical 
forms of apparatus, ending by discussing the ques- 
tion of the cost of power in ordinary circum- 
stances. Both papers were illustrated by lantern- 
slides, showing various electric-lighted interiors, 
and also ventilating fans, pumps, and printing and 
polishing machines driven by electricity. 





HIsToRICAL.— Dec. 15.—Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. J. A. R. Cairns and J. 
Gustavus Whiteley were elected Fellows ; and the 
State Historical Library, Wisconsin, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were admitted as subscribing 
libraries.—A paper was read by Mr. Budgett Meakin 
on the reign of Mulai Isma4él, under the title 
of ‘A Moorish Tyrant of the Seventeenth Century.’ 
—-A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Cunning- 
hame Graham and R, D. Collins took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tvzs. Royal <0 PRET 3.—‘ Astronomy,’ Sir R. §. Ball. (Juvenile 
oture I.) 

Tuurs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Astronomy,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
Lecture II.) 


— London Institution, 4—‘The Record of the Rocks,’ Mr. F. W. 


Rudler. (Juvenile Lecture I.) 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—* Astronomy,’ Sir R. 8. Ball. (Juvenile 
Lecture III.) 








Hcience Gossip. 

Pror. Kanruack has not long survived his 
lamented predecessor in the Cambridge Chair 
of Pathology, for he had held the post little 
more than a year when he died on Wednesday. 
He was a native of Brazil, being a son of Senhor 
Emilio Kanthack, at one time British Consul at 
Para. He was educated in Germany, but also 
studied at University College, Liverpool, and 
other places in England. He was a member 
of the Leprosy Commission, 1890-91; was 
John Lucas Walker Student at Cambridge, 
1891-92; Lecturer on Pathology at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital from 1893 to 1897; and 
acted as deputy to Prof. Roy at Cambridge from 
1896 to 1897. He was the joint author of 
‘Leprosy in India,’ a ‘Manual of Practical 
Morbid Anatomy,’ and a ‘Handbook of Prac- 
tical Bacteriology,’ and was a pretty frequent 
contributor to scientific journals. 


TuE discovery of another small planet by M. 
Charlois, of Nice, on the 8th inst. is announced 
in Ast. Nach. No. 3532. 


Herr J. M6tter has computed the orbit of 
Chase’s comet (j, 1898) from observations ex- 
tending to the 5th inst., and finds that the peri- 
helion passage took place on September 20th, 
at the distance from the sun of 2°28 in terms of 
the earth’s mean distance, and the inclination 
of the plane of the orbit to that of the ecliptic 
is 22° 28’. The comet will make its nearest 
approach to the earth about the 2ist prox., 
when its distance from us will be 1°85 on the 
above scale. Prof. Kreutz remarks that the 
actual calculation would give an hyperbolic 
orbit, but a parabola still well represents the 
observations, and all that can be concluded is 
that the orbit, if elliptic, is of much longer 
period than thirty-three years, so that the comet 
cannot be identical with comet 1867 I, as had 
been suggested. It is now moving very slowly 
near the boundary of the constellations Ursa 
Major and Leo Minor. 


As the times of the total lunar eclipse on the 
27th inst. are stated erroneously in the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac’ for this year, it may be well to give 
the correct times from the ‘ Almanac’ for 1899: 
First contact with penumbra, 8 35™; first con- 
tact with shadow, 9" 48™; beginning of total 
phase, 10" 57™; middle of eclipse, 11" 42™; 
end of total phase, 12" 27™; last contact with 
shadow, December 28th, 1" 36™ a.m.; last con- 
tact with penumbra, 25 49™, 








FINE ARTS 


—~—>— 


Leonardo da Vinci, Artist, Thinker, and Man 
of Science. From the French of Eugéne 
Miintz. 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Brier as it is, the life of Leonardo da Vinci 
by Vasari is the best piece of artistic bio- 
graphy that was ever penned. Of course, 
according to the standard of to-day, it is de- 
ficient in almost all which is now considered 
indispensable in a work of this kind. It 
contains but one date, its narrative of the 
artist’s career is meagre and unsystematic, 
periods of years are left unrecorded, and 
yet the reader receives a distinct and vivid 
conception of an extraordinarily gifted 
nature, wherein the imaginative and scien- 
tific faculties were strangely blended. The 
story appears to be merely wayward and 
cursory; carefully examined, however, it is 
seen to be composed with consummate art. 
Vasari recognized that Leonardo was a 
unique individuality, at once an idealist 
and a realist, such as had not before mani- 
fested itself in art, and hence he has made 
this particular page of the ‘Vite’ read 
almost like a romance. 

And, if the term may be permitted, the 
life-history of Leonardo was truly a romance. 
He lived at one of those brilliant and 
momentous epochs—the culminating point 
of centuries of strenuous labours both in the 
spiritual and material domains—when the 
supreme achievement of an energetic and 
highly endowed race is concentrated within 
the duration of a single generation. So it 
was at Florence, and, in a less degree, in 
Italy generally, at the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. In dramatic interest, 
where the keenest tempered intelligences 
are seen at clash, or in struggle against 
an apparently relentless fate, perhaps 
none other period in the world’s history 
rivalled the record of the Italian Re- 
naissance. Faith, art, the aspiration for 
freedom, along with the opposing forces of 
secular and sacerdotal tyranny, Piagnoni and 
Arrabbiati—all the elements of emotion in 
unshackled activity find place in this 
marvellous spectacle which serves as & 
background for the gracious presence of 
Leonardo. He wins universal admiration 
for his many ore he draws all 
hearts towards him by the charm and suavity 
of his genial nature, and in the realm of art 
he is acknowledged to be the chieftain and 
leader of his age. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that a personality so imposing an 
attractive, moving amidst circumstances 80 
outwardly picturesque and inwardly spirit- 
stirring, should have long been a favourite 
subject for the biographer and historian of 
art. Needless to say their method of treating 
it has now to be different in character 
from that adopted by Vasari. He wrote 
for a century when the traditions of 
Leonardo’s art were still fresh and 
cherished. To use a hackneyed phrase, his 
readers read between the lines of his 
fascinating tale. Also the background on 
which the hero stood relieved was, if not 
within the actual experience of the reader, 
at least at such a soet remove that it had 


not to be elaborated by the writer; but this 
the conscientious biographer of the nine- 
‘teenth century cannot omit, unless, like 
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Prof. Uzielli, he writes only for students. 
The field of inquiry has, indeed, only quite 
recently been considerably enlarged by the 
publication in facsimile of Leonardo’s MSS. 
in the possession of the Institute, edited by 
M. Charles Ravaisson - Mollien, together 
with the issue (promoted by the Academy of 
the Lincei) in the same form of the Codice 
Atlantico in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. 

M. Miintz does not actually entitle his 
present work the biography of Leonardo, 
none knowing better than he that the time 
for a life of the great Florentine which may 
be accepted as final has not arrived. Few, 
however, of the past biographers of 
Leonardo have come so well equipped for 
the task. He served an  apprentice- 
ship in research among the archives 
relating to Italian art in its native land, 
and although he made no special dis- 
coveries of documents setting forth fresh 
facts in the Vincian story, the insight 
into contemporary history then acquired 
must have been valuable training for 
his present undertaking. On the artistic 
product of Leonardo’s predecessors and 
contemporaries he is an authority. With 
Florence of the fifteenth century, the 
painters and sculptors who decorated her 
monuments, and the civic dignitaries who 
ordered, criticized, and paid for them, he 
may be said to have lived on terms of 
familiar intimacy. And, as a matter of 
course, he has attacked and assimilated the 
contents of the serried ranks of volumes 
filling so many shelves in a library of works 
on the fine arts. The possession of such 
wide and solid acquaintance with his 
subject by an experienced writer like M. 
Miintz induces the belief that the work 
will be well done, and the anticipation 
is. fulfilled. The exposition throughout is 
clear. The evidence respecting disputed 
points is carefully sifted, the judgment 
pronounced thereon being set forth in 
moderate and courteous phraseology. The 
author is ogenee, to be commended for 
abstaining from inventing fanciful and 
imaginary episodes in the life of Leonardo. 
While so much relating to the artist’s career 
‘still lies veiled in obscurity, the opportunity 
for the sciolist to start a ‘‘ discovery,” based 
on the misreading of some chance phrase or 
passage in the Leonardo MSS., is not in- 
frequent, and the temptation to tickle the 
ears of the groundlings is apparently too 
strong to be resisted. Into this error or 
artifice M. Miintz never allows himself to 
lapse. In short, the general reader will 
find a picture of the master skilfully and 
pleasantly placed before him; and if the 
student of Techards may not subscribe to 
all the author’s estimates and appreciations 
of the various artists and their works re- 
ferred to in the volumes or with all 
his deductions, he will certainly recognize 
the good taste, sound judgment, learning, 
and industry »Ererace in the production 
of a work which should always occupy an 
honourable place in the catalogue of 
Vincian literature. 

Dealing with a theme so vast, compris- 
ing many distinct and separate branches of 
artistic and intellectual activity, and por- 
traying an infinity of personal incidents and 
episodes, it is naturally impossible in these 
columns to summarize, much less to discuss, 





the contents of the present volumes. All 
that can be attempted is to take a brief 
glance at a passage here and there. One 
of the chapters to which most readers will 
turn first may probably be that devoted to 
the notice of the ‘Last Supper’ painted 
on the walls of the refectory of Sta. Maria 
delle Grazie at Milan. The picture has 
been reproduced in every possible variety 
of form; it is the composition in pictorial 
art which, more than any other ever 
painted, has achieved the widest renown. 
M. Miintz has spared no pains in making 
the reader acquainted with all connected 
with the inception and progress of the 
masterpiece. He describes the treatment of 
the subject by earlier masters, Giotto, Andrea 
del Castagno, Ghirlandajo, and others. He 
sketches the history of the church of Sta. 
Maria delle Grazie, and he narrates how 
the commission for the painting came to be 
given to Leonardo. Copious illustrations 
explain and elucidate the text, the series of 
preliminary studies and drawings made by 
the artist being of especial interest. The 
examination of the idea underlying I.eo- 
nardo’s art, which found its highest 
exemplification in the ‘ Cenacolo,’ is too long 
for quotation; we may, however, extract 
the following passage :— 

‘*While affirming the principles of idealism 

throughout the whole of his work, Leonardo 
has nevertheless endeavoured to give his com- 
position all the appearance of reality. Fearing 
to fall into abstraction, he has multiplied the 
details that give an illusion of life. ith what 
care he has painted all the accessories of the 
frugal banquet! The table is laid with dishes, 
bowls, bottles, glasses, that give an oppor- 
tunity for the play of varied light, rolls of 
bread, fruit—pears and = some with a 
leaf still clinging to the stalk. Making a con- 
cession to the conventions of his day, he has 
not forgotten the salt-cellar overturned by 
Judas. He has treated the table-cloth itself 
with the utmost care, marking the folds of the 
damask, the pattern at the ends, the four 
knotted corners. It is to this minute observa- 
tion, which a modern master of style would 
despise, and which Leonardo had learnt from 
the Primitives, that the picture owes its con- 
vincing quality. It was because he had gauged 
and probed the mass of detail involved in such 
a problem to its depths, that Leonardo was able 
to simplify and to condense when necessary, 
without becoming merely declamatory.” 
This is sane and intelligent criticism, devoid 
of affectation, conceit, or egotism. M. 
Miintz here continues the traditions of the 
elder French school, which valued balance 
and restraint, and aimed at precision of ex- 
pression, and which, it may be hoped, will 
endure when the jin de siécle, boulevard 
style has passed away and is forgotten. 

In one notable instance we are inclined to 
think that the author’s patriotic desire to 
exalt the glory of a national institution, of 
which all Frenchmen are justly proud, has 
to a certain extent warped his critical judg- 
ment. The case in point occurs in the discus- 
sion of theauthenticity,orratherartistic merit, 
of the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers ’ in the Louvre, 
which a learned German has recently pro- 
nounced to be a bad copy; while others, 
as Waagen and Herr Miiller-Walde, have 
not accepted it as a work by the master. 
Possibly a feeling of irritation, induced by 
this depreciatory estimate, may have in- 
fluenced the author in overstating the argu- 
ments in defence of the Louvre picture. M. 








Miintzcomparesit withthe version of thesame 
subject in the National Gallery, and, it must 
be admitted, displays much cleverness in 
stating his case, although perhaps it is too 
strongly redolent of the forensic skill of the 
special pleader. It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the entire argument; one item, 
referring to the action of the angel in 
pointing to St. John, will suffice. M. Miintz 
remarks, ‘‘ Here we have already the germs 
of the consummate art of gesture, of which 
Leonardo afterwards made so brilliant an 
application in the ‘Last Supper’ at Milan.” 
Now this particular gesture is clearly not 
an inspiration of genius, but is essentially 
commonplace, and moreover—what is even 
more disastrous to the effect of the picture— 
it mars the beauty of its composition. The 
author gives illustrations of both the pic- 
tures, that in the Louvre a carefully executed 
photogravure printed in a pleasant bistre 
colour, the London one being from a tint- 
process block ofa somewhat fuliginous nature, 
and presented in ordinary printer’s ink. 
Comparing the two, the gain to the com- 
position which is brought about by the 
withdrawal of the pointing hand of the 
angel, which in the Louvre version makes 
an unpleasant light patch directly over 
the head of the infant Reviews, with which 
technically it may be said to fight, is at once 
seen. There is also another important con- 
sideration which M. Miintz omits to note, 
namely, the position of the cross leaning 
against the shoulder of St. John in the 
London picture, which supplies precisely 
the line wanting in that of the Louvre, 
where, without it, the composition is broken 
and diffuse. Further, it is valuable also for 
introducing a straight line in a composition 
where all the others are curved or angular. 

As to the authenticity of the two pic- 
tures, we venture to think that both were 
painted by Leonardo—not every inch of the 
surface by his own hand, since, according 
to the practice of the period, he would doubt- 
less direct his assistants to prepare or even 
finish certain subordinate parts of the com- 
position. But respecting the more important 
passages in both instances, the impress of the 
master’s hand is plain and palpable, and 
such, we believe, will be the verdict of every 
painter who has studied the manipulation 
and technical methods of Leonardo. A very 
simple explanation suggests itself for the 
existence of the two pictures so nearly alike. 
The clergy of the church of the Francescani 
at Milan commissioned Leonardo to paint 
them an altarpiece(the ‘Vierge aux Rochers’) 
for the chapel of the Conception. When it 
was finished a dispute arose respecting the 
price, the artist valuing it at three hundred 
florins, the friars at twenty-five. Leonardo 
then asked to have the picture given up to 
him, having received a good offer for it from 
a dealer or connoisseur. How the business 
terminated is not stated in the document 
from which the above is taken, and 
of which M. Miintz gives an abstract; 
but it is not improbable that the friars 
and Leonardo came to an arrangement 
whereby the altarpiece was ceded to the 
outside purchaser, and Leonardo repeated 
the design. Then, having observed the 
faults in the original composition, he cor- 
rected them in the new version, which 
further showed an elevation of sentiment in 
the expression of the heads, resulting from 
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the natural growth and development of the 
perceptive and executive faculties of the 
painter. 

The volumes contain a series of twenty 
photogravures, mostly from the more im- 
portant drawings by Leonardo, all admirably 
executed, which in themselves form a charm- 
ing collection of the finest work of the 
artist. The coloured and tinted plates like- 
wise merit similar commendation, as also 
the numerous text illustrations; although 
in a few of these last, which are printed in 
two tints, the ‘‘register’” has not always 
been accurately observed, and the con- 
venience of the reader has frequently not 
been considered in their arrangement. Text 
illustrations should invariably be placed 
on the page, or opposite page, to which 
they refer; some of these in the present 
volumes are not even inserted in the chapter 
to which they may be supposed to belong. 
The modern publisher appears to forget 
that the majority of readers prefer to hold 
their books in their hands when seated in 
their library chairs ; but when the paper is 
weighted with china clay and oxide of zinc, 
it would require the muscles of a Hercules 
to hold a volume of the size of the present 
volumes with comfort, and further, when it 
has the surface of a polished mirror the 
reader need have the eyes of Argus, or 
at least visual organs composed of other 
tissue than those of the present race of 
humanity, if he is to do more than glance 
at the illustrations by lamplight. Com- 
pulsion to read by an artificial light books 
printed on modern shiny paper might, in 
the case of irreclaimable criminals, be sub- 
stituted for penal servitude. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Classical Sculpture Gallery, edited by Prof. 
F. von Reber and Dr. A. Bayersdorfer (Grevel 
& Co.), is a continuation of the series, its plates 
being numbered 145 to 288; but nothing on 
the title-page furnishes any hint of its past 
or future history. We noticed the first 144 
oo on July 30th of this year (Athen. 

o. 3692). The reproductions, by process- 
blocks, are for the most part excellent ; and, as 
the volume does not stand by itself, it is 
impossible to criticize the selection as a whole. 
Owing, perhaps, to the serial nature of the 
work, the authors have missed a chance of 
orn: a most interesting and instructive 

k. If only the various statues and reliefs 
had been arranged in some sort of chronological 
or artistic sequence, the mere turning over of 
the pages would afford a notion of the history 
and development of sculpture. As it is, we 
have merely a strange medley, in which works 
of every time and place, from the fifth century 
B.C. to the eighteenth century of our era, and 
from Greece and Rome to Italy, France, and 
Germany, follow one another in bewildering 
confusion. The classified index at the beginning 
is of little use ; few people are likely to turn to the 
plates in the order 199, 211, 277, 157, 175, and 
so on; and the editors have hit on the unhappy 
plan of using the name of the sculptor as the 
chief heading both in index and plates, with 
the ludicrous result that thirty-two out of thirty- 
three works of Greek or Roman art are dis- 
tinguished in large letters as by ‘‘unknown sculp- 
tor.” The best thing any one could do with 
this book would be to cut all the plates loose ; 
he could have an interesting exercise in arrang- 
ing them in proper order, and then might find 
them of some use. The English edition appears 
to be derived from the German through a French 
medium ; otherwise it is hard to explain mis- 





takes like ‘‘Xanthe” and ‘‘nymphes.” The 
defects of the book are much to c regretted, 
for the same material, with a little arrange- 
ment and care, might have made a most attrac- 
tive volume. 


‘ Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Churchyard 
has found a sympathetic, accomplished, and 
original illustrator in Mr. R. A. W. Rouse, and 
a publisher of taste at the Aldine House, Bed- 
ford Street. To be surea typographical arrange- 
ment which limits each page to a single stanza, 
so that we have to turn a leaf between each, 
is not altogether satisfactory. Gray would have, 
we think, protested against a method which 
seriously affects that exquisite continuity he 
secured throughout his poem. But the illus- 
trations evince that profound sentiment for the 
poetry of landscape in respect to which not even 
Milton himself, nor Tennyson, surpassed the 
author of the ‘Elegy.’ They are all remarkably 
good, especially the ‘‘glimmering landscape ” 
where ‘‘a solemn stillness holds,” and the 
twilight interior of the church which contains 
‘*the storied urn.” These are the best of all. 
Mr. E. Rhys has supplied a brief and excellent 
introduction to the little volume. 


London Impressions: Etchings and Pictures 
in Photogravure. By W. Hyde. (Constable & 
Co.)—Mr. Hyde, who is known as a capital 
draughtsman of architectural subjects, and is 
almost a master of the dramatic expression—we 
had nearly written the pathos and poetry—of 
atmospheric effects, has produced in the four- 
teen plates before us new and highly commend- 
able proofs of his powers and his sympathy with 
his subjects, which, in brief, are the varied 
aspects of London—at dawn, at twilight, during 
stormy moonlight, and while the evening shades 
slowly gather darkness that the glare of gas and 
electricity only deepens. Some of his gaslit 
vistas and his murky winter scenes will delight 
artists, while his panorama of ‘ Terrible Lon- 
don,’ as it is fantastically named, a study of the 
latest evening twilight, with St. Paul’s looming 
in the extreme distance, could hardly be much 
better. It is at once expansive, impressive, 
and sincere. Of the gaslight studies, that 
with the title ‘An Impression’ is, to our 
minds, the truest, most difficult, and the best ; 
and there is really a great deal of tenderness 
and mystery, as well as wealth and delicate 
gradations of tone, in the ‘End of a Winter 
Day.’ Extremely good, too, is the *‘ Embank- 
ment at Night,’ with its crescent of glaring 
lamps and the hardly less brilliant crescent of 
reflections shimmering in the river. ‘The Last 
Boat,’ a river scene possessing rare qualities, 
deserves as much praise as any of the other 
plates. To these admirable works of art Mrs. 
A. Meynell has supplied descriptive letterpress 
which somehew gives the impression of unreality, 
and is a little spoilt by a too evident determina- 
tion to be clever. 

Picturesque Mexico, by M. R. Wright (Lip- 
pincott Company), is a comely and copiously 
illustrated quarto, the only fault of which is the 
thinness of the paper. It resembles that large 
series *‘'Tour du Monde,” which has been the 
delight of Paris for many years. The pic- 
turesque cuts of landscapes, buildings, customs, 
costumes, and antiquities are all, though some 
of them are hard and cold, extremely instruc- 
tive, good, and effective, more than is often 
the case where photography rather than art is 
the means employed in their production. The 
portraits of Mexican worthies which accompany 
the above are all as good as they can be, though 
there is an unusual lack of beauty in the ladies 
who sat before the cameras ; the men are much 
handsomer. The text is systematic, readable, 
historical, and descriptive, without being wordy, 
and as to the country itself, it has afforded a 
very great deal of good matter that must be 
new to the “‘ popular” reader. 











ART FOR THE NURSERY. 


Once upon a Time. By M. E. Wilkins. Illus- 
trated by E. B. Barry. (Harper & Brothers.) 
In these charming ‘‘ child-verses,” as she calls 
them, Miss Wilkins proves herself possessed of 
therare gift of producing simple and spontaneous 
little lyrics such as wholesome-minded children 
of various ages can read with profit as well as 
take pleasure in. Really pretty, spirited, and 
nicely drawn are the small cuts which accom 
the verses. The cover, too, is exactly what we like 
for such a book.—The Coming of the King, by 
F. M. Scott and A. Hodge, illustrated by F. 
Railton (Dent), contains a serious sort of con- 
versation among octopi, oysters, lobsters, crabs, 
sea-urchins, sea-anemones, and other queer 
creatures, to say nothing of birds, gnomes, and 
several animals we have never heard of before. 
We are not quite sure that the child mind, 
which is extremely literal and matter-of-fact, 
is quite disposed to enter upon such mysteries 
as the authors propound in a rather aperene 
and over-elaborate manner. Still, the details 
of these discourses are well considered and 
judiciously harmonized. The cuts, which are 
few, are not at all bad, while their neat and 
pretty execution speaks highly for the draughts- 
man’s care and skill. 

‘* Pleasant stories, wise and witty—Pages 
bright with pictures pretty,” is the motto on 
the title-page of The Golden Picture - Book 
(Nelson), and to a certain extent it is a true 
description. Several of the stories are good and 
moomoo and nearly all the pictures are bright ; 

ut they sometimes give the impression of not 
having een originally intended to illustrate the 
tenga 3 book in which they now appear. 
hey will, however, probably be none the less 
acceptable on that account to young readers, 
and some of the stories and verses will be liked 
also.— Dr. Jollyboy’s A BC(Wells Gardner & Co.) 
is enriched with extremely clever and spirited 
designs (printed in outlines and part-coloured) 
by Mr. Gordon Browne, a capital artist in his 
way and able to provide much fun for the little 
ones.—Lessons in Line for Little Learners, by 
A. H. S., with music by G. Ryley, pictured 
by E. Beale (Stock), contains passages which 
indicate that the author takes himself quite 
seriously ; but when he carried his convictions 
so far as to write :— 
If on cycling you are bent, 
There ’s no better place than Kent; 
Fducation and enjoyment to unite 
At almost every turn 
Some historic fact we learn 
As we wind through bill and valley in our flight— 
it seemed time to close his book, notwith- 
standing the merits of the designs (which are 
not pictures, but outlines) that illustrate it. 
They are neatly and nicely drawn, and graceful 
as well as spirited. But ‘‘A. H. S.” may take 
it from us that children hate to be bored, and 
abhor a didactic writer.—All the World Over. 
By E. Farmiloe. With Verses by E. V. Lucas. 
(Grant Richards.) Mr. Lucas has a knack of 
rhyming, but he brings a group of lines to 
an end with a provoking sort of jerk which 
sometimes is piquant, but more frequently 
annoying. At other times we are surp 
that one who can rhyme can be so extremely 
dull. Here and there we meet with a happy 
jingle with a sort of a point, and, on the whole, 
the book is likely to be most welcome to learned 
infants. We know better than to agree with our 
poet about the little ragamuffins in East London, 
or anywhere else, who “‘swarm round ” the organ- 
grinders :— 
— little arms and legs keep time, 
toed 


And every tune is heeled and 
As if it were in pantomime. 


Not one in ten of them keeps time. Nor are 
the children in West London such little prigs 
as the artist has delineated. In spite of such 
little tergiversations, the book is worth making 
a present of.—There is a good deal of fun in the 
part-coloured silhouettes which really illustrate 
An AB C for Baby Patriots, by Mrs. E. Ames 
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(Dean & Son), from ‘‘A,” a mounted officer 
riding between two lines of foot-guards on the 
quaintest of wooden horses, to ‘‘ V,” where three 
queer Volunteers go to 
—— be drilled now and then 
Between seven and eight. 

But perhaps ‘‘ xX ” is the best design. A portly 
policeman leads a little dog frisking by his side 
to the lethal chamber of Mr. Long’s providing. 
The sardonic touch here is above the average of 
children’s-book wit. 

Red Riding - Hood’s Picture Book (Lane) is 
vol. iv. of the new series of ‘‘Mr. Walter 
Crane’s Picture Books,” and it illustrates the 
time-honoured legends of ‘Little Red Riding- 
Hood,’ ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ and ‘The 
Forty Thieves.’ The last-named retains more 
than the others that exquisite form which we 
remember in childhood ; the names Morgiana 
and Cassim are spelt in the dear old- 
fashioned way. The cobbler who sewed together 
the fragments of Cassim after his mishap was, 
pace Mr. Crane, a real cobbler, and not a 
‘* shoe-repairer ” or an ‘‘employé.” According 
to Mr. Crane’s wont (it has been, indeed, his weak 
point through life), there is a want of light and 
shade in the treatment of several of the scenes, 
e.g., that where Morgiana pursues her fateful 
purpore, and the design tries our credulity a 
ittle, because, although the damsel has not yet 
reached the twentieth jar, it is manifest that the 
robber in jar thirty-eight is lifting up its lid, 
and sees what she is about—anticipates his fate, 
in fact, and yet does not jump out. This is 
more than we can accept even from Mr. Crane, 
to whom we owe so much. As to Jack, he goes 
up the beanstalk exactly as we used to do—in 
imagination ; and Little Red Riding-Hood 
upon her quest is the real thing, though 
perhaps she is a little older than when 
we knew her. Strange to say, however, she 
seems in Mr. Crane's design to have grown 
younger before she knocked at her grand- 
mother’s door, and found within, as Browning 
said, “‘God knows what friends! ”"—Knowing 
what fine English, French, and German de- 
signers have illustrated A’sop, we pay Mr. 
P. J. Billinghurst a great compliment when we 
warmly congratulate him upon the spirit, variety, 
sense of humour, and unusual artistic skill 
displayed in Zsop’s Fables(Lane). Many of the 
desi are first-rate in all respects, and none 
of them is less than praiseworthy. There is 
pathos as well as humour and sympathy in 
the expression of the lion, Fable 40, while the 
fox is bamboozling him. Almost as true to 
nature is the dog of Fable 39, who will not be 
humbugged by the wolf. Expressive and sound 
draughtsmanship characterizes this capital 
volume. One of the best proofs of it is to be 
found in the cut where the fox, having cast it 
in the teeth of the lioness that she has but one 
whelp at a time, gets her reply in the noble 
form, ‘‘ Very right, but then that one is a 
lion !” 

There is a good deal of grace in several of 
the Lilliput Lyrics (Lane), from the prac- 
tised pen of the late W. B. Rands, and 
much amusing nonsense with more method 
in it than is usual in such compositions. Mr. 
©. R. Inson’s illustrations are decidedly 
comical. The binding is also pretty, but 
we confess that we by no means under- 
stand its signification, if it has one. A girl 
is standing with folded hands, singing de- 
voutly to somebody or something, and four tall 
geese with minds attuned to the situation, what- 
ever it may be, are standing in front of her. 
—Mrs. Molesworth’s Hermy has been reissued 
by Messrs. Chambers with illustrations by Mr. 
Lewis Baumer.—Miss Winifred Green’s illustra- 
tions to the Poetry for Children, by Mary and 
Charles Lamb (Dent & Co.), are not very 
effective. 











MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Two collections of admirable drawings are 
now to be seen at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms 
in New Bond Street. The fresher, if not the more 
important, consists of Mr. T. Robertson’s pictures 
of Southern Morocco and the Atlas Mountains, 
a part of the world to which no British artist 
half so competent had hitherto penetrated. In 
effect, he has broken entirely new ground. He 
is full of sympathy for his subjects, possesses 
a fine eye for colour, is unusually careful to 
treat the atmosphere with delicacy, and gifted 
with due sense of the value of breadth, and 
consequently he has known how to depict the 
glowing sunlight and arid valleys of the country. 
The visitor should study No. 1, asimple and soft, 
yet glowing picture of the rude Tomb of the Sidi 
Mogadoul, near Mogador, a curious edifice, said 
to perpetuate the holy memory of a Scotchman 
named MacDougall, who died a Moslem saint, 
and No. 5, Mogador from the Sandhills, an 
excellent example of the choice qualities 
which we have mentioned as characterizing Mr. 
Robertson. Its tender pearly greys possess sin- 
gular beauty. The Saint-House of Sidi Kowken, 
Tegriwelt Bay (10), is another, but different 
exercise, the same in kind, but endowed 
with the additional charm of harmonious blues. 
The foreground and mid-distance, too, are more 
distinct. We have seldom seen a happier repre- 
sentation of semi-tropical moonlight falling upon 
a sandy valley which is still flushed by a low 
sun than Moonrise: the Sultan’s Garden, near 
Mogador (18), a place which may be said to 
give a glimpse of Oriental romance, such as 
we used to read about in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
Mogador has been truthfully described as ‘‘a 
delicately tinted opal set in a rich yellow 
topaz,” and Mr. Robertson’s drawing of 
Mesatie from the Morocco Road (24) eg 
justifies this somewhat forced phrase. he 
hot reflection on walls of intensely red brick, 
the torrid glow of the sands, and the splendid 
azure of the sky above, are features which 
several of the most brilliant French Jandscape 
painters have depicted with noteworthy feeling 
for light and colour. None of them, however, 
has done much better than Mr. Robertson in 
Seksowa, House of Biji-oo-Hafeed (30). In 
Palm House, near Mogador (32), he has treated 
clear and cool yet vivid daylight. We also 
greatly like Saint- House of Sidi Ali Ben 
Maashan (55), Dar-ait-vo Shraa (61), Edge of 
the Olive Grove, Sheshowa (66), Cape Sim 
(69), and Ain-voo-Must (74). 

The second collection comprises nearly a 
hundred drawings and a few pictures in oil 
(the latter of which have been exhibited at the 
Academy and elsewhere) by Mr. Albert Good- 
win. The merits as well as the demerits of 
this gifted landscape painter are so well known 
that it is quite unnecessary for us to say more 
than that these specimens of his talents ade- 
quately represent his art at its best, that is to 
say, on its most imaginative and inspired side 
and in its soundest form. Cairo(4), a landscape 
proper, is full of the magic of colour, and its 
wealth of pearly tones is exquisite. Aylesford 
on the Medway is a brilliant piece of nature, 
and reminds us of David Cox at his earliest and 
finest stage. Again, there is something almost 
Turneresque about Mont St. Michel (9). Whitby 
(14) does justice—can we say more ?—to a scene 
which was the subject of some of the best work 
of Turner, Dodgson, and A. W. Hunt. On 
the other hand, At Gib. (3), beautiful as a study 
of nature in an exquisite phase of light and 
colour, exemplifies what seems to us Mr. 
Goodwin’s too frequent error of trying to fit 
an historical theme into a landscape and study 
of. effect without regard to congruity. Via 
Crucis, San Miniato, Florence (16), a fiery 
sunset, is one of the more fortunate of Mr. 
Goodwin's attempts to harmonize the treatment 
of his picture with the sentiment of its subject. 
There are, fortunately, no figures to force the 





pathos of the scene upon us, but if it be possible 
to exaggerate the splendour of Italian sunsets, 
Mr. Goodwin has done so here. St. Michael’s 
Mount (34) ; the twilight of Engelberg, Switzer- 
land (45); the fulness of colour in The Ship- 
wreck (54); the atmospheric charm and good 
draughtsmanship of Ightham, Kent (60); the 
almost melodramatic and pyrotechnic First 
Christmas Dawn (62) ; ot the impressive 
vigour of Notre Dame, Paris (72), are alike 
noteworthy. 

At Mr. McLean’s in the Haymarket may be 
seen fifty-seven pictures in oil of somewhat 
— merit, but as a whole deserving a 
g deal of praise. The most noteworthy is 
M. Jan van Beers’s spirited study in white, 
the single figure of A Pierrot (3).—Good, too, 
and highly characteristic is M. Roybet’s The 
Musician (5), seated with a bass viol at his knee. 
—wWe are also able to praise M. Harlamoff's 
—_ and appropriate figure of a child, The 

ittle Flower - Seller (10).— Heer Bisschop’s 
Dutch Home: the Young Mother (13), represents 
him very well indeed, and does not lack feeling. 
—The Ring (14), a life-size figure of a damsel in 
intense red, is worthy of Mr. Godward, and 
almost his best picture which is not a nudity. 
—Fairy Tales (15) is a pretty and spon- 
taneous piece by Mrs. Seymour Lucas; and 
M. G. Vidal’s sparkling The Marriage, Madrid 
(19) is excellent of its kind.—We may also men- 
tion Mr. R. Knight’s Garden on the Seine (23) ; 
Mr. E. Ellis’s Peel Harbour (27); Mr. Wester- 
beck’s Changing Pastures (32); Mr. E. Parton’s 
sketch of Summer (44) ; Miss Gow’s charming 
exercise in white, pearly greys, and rose which 
she calls Dressed for the l (52), and her 
picture of The Student (54). 

In the same gallery may be seen Mr. R. 
Caton Woodville’s Charge of the 21st Lancers 
at Omdurman, a large picture, containing 
many figures and fiery incidents, which is to 
be engraved, prints from it being published. 
The deeds of the central squadron on that 
memorable occasion afford the painter an 
occasion for displaying his skill as a battle 
painter. The design is energetic, while 
there is little or no exaggeration of the furies 
of a battle, and there are signs throughout the 
work that Mr. Woodville has expended upon 
his figures much more than the care which in 
a London exhibition ordinarily suffices for a 
popular battle piece. At first sight the picture 
strikes us as lacking concentration of all sorts, 
i.e., of gesture, effect, and, above all, colora- 
tion. Apart from this it is nearly all that, 
judging by its own standard, we could wish for. 
Some interesting points attract us, especially 
the figure of the stalwart desert warrior in the 
middle of the fight, who is clad in armour that 
may have belonged to a member of the luckless 
host of St. Louis, but is perhaps a little too late 
for the date of the last of the Crusades. The 
quaint drums of the desert children, the cross- 
hilted swords, and the almost useless bucklers 
are worth noting. 


‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY HORN-BOOK.’ 

Mr. Tver has not answered my challenge in 
the Atheneum to substantiate his assertion that 
there is ‘‘no word of truth” in the statement 
that some horn-books had silver, and even gold, 
round their facings. I should have been sin- 
cerely gratified to hear such an authority con- 
clusively on the subject. 

He contents himself instead with bein 
humorous over my use of the words ‘‘ hazard 
the belief.” Many so-called historians, I hold, 
hazard beliefs, though they do not admit it. 
He is especially playful when he suggests that 
it was a pity that I did not hazard the belief 
that horn-books grew out of cows’ horns. I did 
not do so simply because I knew it was not a 
fact, and therefore would no more ‘‘ hazard” it 
than I would hazard the statement that the 
beautiful works issued from the Leadenhall Press 
are made of lead. Watus MacKay. 
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Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Tue Royal Academy Winter Exhibition will 
be opened, as usual, on the first Monday in 
January ; its contents will mark more than one 
new departure. 

Very shortly the demolition of Reynolds’s 
house in Leicester Square, about which Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson wrote a letter, will be begun. 
All who wish to see the staircase up which so 
many beaux, belles, and greater worthies went to 
be painted, the drawing-room, not much altered, 
as well as the bedroom in which Sir Joshua 
died more than a hundred years ago, will do 
well to make haste. 

A monocrapH on ‘The Churches of Buchan, 
and Notes by the Way.’ by the late Rev. N. K. 
M‘Leod, author of ‘The Castles of Buchan,’ is 
to be issued by Messrs. A. & R. Milne, of 
Aberdeen. The churches include St. Machar’s 
Cathedral. 

WE have received from the Art Journal Oftice 
an impression from a very clear, bright, and 
firmly etched plate by Mr. D. Law after Mr. 
B. W. Leader's picture of 1897, called ‘The 
Toils of Day are Over.’ It is a pleasing present 
to our contemporary’s subscribers, and ought to 
be welcome to them. 

Mr. T. AsHBy, JUN., writes :— 

“While examining the drawings in the Great 
Library at Christ Church, Oxford, in the course of 
last summer, I noticed one, attributed to Leonardo 
da Vinci, of the Torso di Belvedere, with the follow- 
ing postilla: ‘Cauato in casa di Ciampolino 1513 in 
Romai.p.’ The date is important, as it carries back 
the history of the statue at least thirteen years (see 
Helbig, ‘Collections of Antiquities in Rome,’ vol. i. 
p. 73; Michaelis in ‘Jahrbuch des Arch. Instituts,’ 
1890, p. 29). Prof. Lanciani, whom I informed of 
the find, is preparing a paper on this subject.” 

Messrs. Toots will publish shortly a photo- 
gravure of Mr. Alma Tadema’s contribution to 
this year’s Academy, ‘ The Conversion of Paula,’ 
which has been in most respects greatly 
improved since the public saw it, especially as 
to its chiaroscuro, breadth, and coloration, and 
has lost nothing of any of its charms. 

TxeE Municipal Council of Lyons has decided 
to bestow upon the Place des Hospices of that 
city the name of M. Puvis de Chavannes, who 
was, as everybody knows, a native of Lyons. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


St. James’s HatL.—Herr Ernst von Dohnényi’s Recital. 
Popular Concert. 
ROPLE’S PaALAce.—Handel Society’s ‘ Belshazzar.’ 
Miss Fanny Davies's Concert. 


Herr Ernst von Donndnyi gave his third 
and last recital on Monday afternoon, the 
12th inst. He commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s Prelude and Fugue in £ minor, the 
reading of which, though sound, was at 
times a little forced. Next came Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 11. 
Of M. Paderewski’s performance of the same 
work, and on the evening of the same day, 
we have already spoken. A rare oppor- 
tunity was thus offered for comparison. 
Neither of the pianists gave a genuine 
‘Schumann ” reading of the sonata, though 
M. Paderewski’s manner, calm and repose- 
ful, was better suited to the music than that 
of Herr Dohnanyi, who is not yet quite 
master of his fiery temperament. The 
latter, however, gave an intelligent and 
vivid ae of the sonata. He also 
played Haydn’s Andante con Variazione in 
F minor and Mozart’s Rondo in a minor; 
and again in these pieces the real charm 
and simplicity of the music was not fully 
revealed. In ten years’ time the pianist will 
probably interpret these eighteenth-century 





composers far more successfully. We are, 
of course, judging Herr Dohnanyi, as he 
deserves, by the highest possible standard ; we 
are mentally comparing him with the greatest 
players of both past and present. He was 
more at home in Beethoven’s characteristic 
Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129, and he gave a 
really fine performance of his own Varia- 
tions and Fugue, which on second hearing 
pleased us greatly.—On Saturday afternoon 
he made his first appearance at the 
Popular Concert, and his last, for the 
present, in London. He first played with 
Lady Halle Beethoven’s Sonata in c for 
piano and violin, Op. 96, and the rendering 
of this lovely work was singularly pure and 
refined. The novelty of the afternoon was 
Herr Dohnanyi’s Pianoforte Quintet in c 
minor, performed by himself, Lady Hallé, 
and MM. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and Paul 
Ludwig. As the work of a young man of 
eighteen—for it was written in 1895—it dis- 
plays wonderful mastery of form, life, and 
vigour. Many composers of the present day 
rely greatly upon harmonic colouring and 
skill in the art of development; the manner, 
in fact, often obscures the matter. Herr 
Dohnanyi, however, understands the im- 
portance of working on well-defined, inter- 
esting thematic material. In all the four 
movements of his quintet the skilful work- 
manship is a means, and never an end; and 
in this he shows a wisdom and restraint far 
beyond his years. Another strong point in 
his music is the steady working up to a 
climax; there are no dull moments; he 
arrests attention at the outset, and that 
interest is more than maintained as the music 
“ge The thematic material is, as we 

ave said, interesting; but what, it may be 
asked, about its individuality? Has the 
composer really something to say on his own 
account? We are inclined to think he has, 
especially in the adagio and finale. At the 
same time the influence of more than one 
nineteenth - century composer makes itself 
felt, so that we cannot yet properly gauge his 
creative faculty. In speaking of influence 
we must not be misunderstood ; not a single 
one of his themes is a direct plagiarism ; 
we refer merely to the spirit which informs 
them. The work, anyhow, is one of very 
great promise, or we should not have de- 
voted so much space to it. The perform- 
ance was magnificent, and the composer was 
recalled three times. He afterwards played 
some solos. He gave a fine rendering of 
Brahms’s Rhapsodie in B minor, played 
Rubinstein’s delicate Barcarolle in G to per- 
fection, and concluded with a clever and effec- 
tive Capriccio of his own, in which he 
displayed his powers as an executant. Lady 
Halle’s rendering of the adagio from Max 
Bruch’s third Violin Concerto was most re- 
fined. Herr Arlberg sang with taste and 
intelligence, though his voice is of some- 
what dry quality. 

Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar’ was performed by 
the Handel Society last Thursday week at 
the People’s Palace. This work contains 
some of the composer’s finest writing, and 
we are glad that it has been revived. With 
the exception of ‘The Messiah,’ the master’s 
oratorios are so seldom heard that some 
folk might imagine it to be the only one of 
the kind composed by Handel. Reference 
was made in the programme-book to the 
length of the libretto. Even Handel found 





it ‘really too long,” and shortened it, yet 
“not nearly enough to suit a modern 
audience, whose canon seems to be that no 
single musical work (except, perhaps, an 
opera of Wagner) should last much over 
two hours”; so, by omitting numbers, the 
Handel Society shortened it still further. 
‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ and other popular 
operas last much longer than two hours; 
thus Wagner is not the only privileged one. 
In his case there is a special reason for 
objecting to cuts: text and music both 
suffer thereby. Handel, whose lengths 
may frequently be termed artificial, can, 
by judicious cutting, be improved. ‘Bel- 
shazzar’ was given with the original 
orchestration, while the harpsichord was 
represented by a pianoforte, at which 
Mr. W. H. Cummings ably presided. By 
these means one can obtain a very good 
idea of Handel’s method of orchestral 
writing—of his colouring and contrasts. 
The experiment was both interesting and 
instructive. The tone of the pianoforte 
differs, however, from that of the harpsi- 
chord; and, further, the most skilfully 
written part could only compare feebly with 
the unwritten part which the inspired com- 
poser himself played, or rather improvised. 
Thus, after all, only an approximation to 
the ‘‘ original orchestration’’ could be ob- 
tained. The soloists—Miss E. M. Wood, 
Madame Lena Law, and Messrs. H. Stubbs 
and F. Harford—deserve praise. The chorus 
sang brightly. Mr. J.8. Liddle conducted 
with care and enthusiasm. 

A concert was given by Miss Fanny 
Davies on Monday afternoon at 19, Hyde 
Park Terrace, by kind permission of Mr. 
and Mrs. Threlfall, in aid of the Brahms 
memorial fund, and the programme was 
naturally devoted to the works of that 
master. In no city of Europe are the ad- 
mirers of Brahms more numerous or more 
enthusiastic than here in London, so that 
our contributions towards the fund ought 
to be large. The frequent appearance of 
Brahms’s name on concert programmes 
during the year now drawing to a close 
may be mentioned in support of our state- 
ment. The Pianoforte Quartet in G minor 
was interpreted with commendable fervour 
by Miss Fanny Davies and her associates, 
Sefior Arbos, and MM. Gibson and White- 
house; and Miss Davies also played several 
solosin her best manner. Sir Walter Parratt 
performed a Fugue in a flat minor on the 
fine electric organ built for Mr. Threlfall by 
Mr. Hope Jones. This fugue, which ori- 
ginally appeared in 1864 in a supplement of 
the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, is little 
known; in colouring it is sombre, and in 
style severe. It was admirably played, 
and Sir Walter was persuaded to repeat it. 
The programme included the ‘ Liebeslieder 
Walzer,’ Op. 52, sung by Miss P. Allen, 
Miss B. Wilson, and MM. Shakespeare and 
Iles. Songs were also contributed by Miss 
Louise Philips and Mr. Shakespeare. 





Musical Gossiy. 

A Sonata in D minor for pianoforte and 
violin, Op. 28, by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, was 
performed for the first time at the last British 
Chamber Concert on Wednesday, the 14th 
inst. This work, composed about a year ago, 
is in three movements. The opening allegro 


has character, though it is scarcely solid enough , 
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for a first movement. The ‘Lament’ is re- 
fined and altogether delightful. The finale, 
alla moresco, is clever and attractive, and the 
sombre ending extremely effective. The sonata 
was interpreted by MM. Ernest Fowles and 
Jasper Sutcliffe. 


Messrs. Josey AND Pavut Lupwie opened 
their concert at the Salle Erard on Friday 
last week with Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quartet in 
D major, Op. 23, associating themselves with 
Mr. Otto Hegner and Mr. Alfred Gibson in a 
satisfactory performance, especial care being 
taken with the wayward and impulsive allegro 
and the less interesting andantino, the finale, 
too, being played with great spirit. Beethoven’s 
String Trio in c minor, Op. 9, No. 3, also en- 
gaged the attention of the concert-givers and 

r. Gibson. Mr. Josef Ludwig’s solos com- 
prised Spohr’s Adagio in c and Bach’s Prelude 
in E minor; and a Polonaise in G by the 
violinist, an interesting piece, forming part of 
a suite, was successfully introduced by Mr. 
Paul Ludwig, who also played the andante from 
Molique’s ’Cello Concerto with customary skill. 
Mr. Hegner gave a somewhat too forcible render- 
ing of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor ; and Miss 
Agnes Witting, a cultivated singer, was heard 
in vocal pieces by Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Franz. 

Mr. Davin ZELDENRUST, cousin of the pianist 
of the same name, gave a concert at the Stein- 
way Hall last Saturday evening. He has a 
baritone voice of agreeable quality. His render- 
ing of ‘Vision fugitive,’ from Massenet’s 
‘ Hérodiade,’ was thoroughly artistic; he sang 
as if well accustomed to the stage. The concert- 
giver was also successful in a light, pleasing 
love ballad by M. Léon Schlesinger, and in a 
Dutch song by Léser. He attempted an aria 
of Handel’s, but he does not seem at home in 
this style of music, and his a of 
English needs mending. lle. Marguerite 
— a light soprano, made a favourable 

but. 


Mr. Rosert Newman has formed a special 
wind band (MM. F. Gomez, Fransella, Lalande, 
E. F. and F. James, Morrow, Borsdorf, Had- 
field, Reynolds, Powis, and Schroeder), under 
the direction of Mr. M. Gomez, for his season of 
holiday entertainments at Queen’s Hall between 
December 26th and January 14th ; and of many 
attractions this will by no means be the least. 
The list of names is a sufficient guarantee of 
excellence. 


THe Ménestrel announces that two manu- 
scripts of Wagner have recently been sold at 


Vienna. The one, of six pages, contains the 
first violin part of the overture ‘ Polonia,’ 
the other, of three pages, the ’cello part of 


the overture ‘Columbus.’ The autograph 
parts of these two youthful works of the 
master, the Ménestrel continues, remained in 
Paris until after the war, and were then 
returned to Bayreuth. Mr. E. Dannreuther, 
in his ‘Wagner’ article in Sir G. Grove’s 
‘Dictionary,’ mentions that the score of 
‘Polonia’ is at Bayreuth ; of ‘Columbus’ he 
states that after its performance at Paris in 
1841 ‘‘score and parts disappeared and have 
not been heard of since.” 


MENTION has already been made in these 
columns of the marked success in Italy of Don 
Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio ‘La Risurrezione di 
Lazzaro.’ His new work, ‘La Risurrezione 
di Cristo,’ was produced for the first time, and 
under his direction, at Rome, on Tuesday, the 
13th inst., in the Church of the Twelve Apostles. 
The performance, according to the Milan Gazzetta 
Musicale, was magnificent; all the numbers 
were enthusiastically applauded, and several 
were repeated. We shall probably soon have 
an opportunity of hearing one of Don Perosi’s 
oratorios here in London. 


THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung has been in- 
formed from Wiirzburg that an ‘‘ unknown” 





composition by Abt Voglerhas been discovered in 
the library of the Stadttheater there. It is the 
full score (autograph) of the music to the play 
‘Hermann von Unna.’ TheRev. J. H. Mee, in his 
elaborate notice of the famous composer in Sir 
George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians,’ has, however, given some interesting 
details respecting that work. It was written in 
1799 at Copenhagen, produced there, and proved 
most successful; ‘‘though the ticket office 
did not open till 4 in the afternoon,: people 
began to assemble round it at 6 a.m.” In the 
following year ‘Hermann von Unna’ was per- 
formed at Berlin and Cassel. The work is also 
noticed in Dr. Riemann’s ‘ Opera- Handbuch.’ 

THE Queen of Italy recently received maestro 
Mascagni in private audience, and heartily con- 
gratulated him on the success of his new opera 
‘Tris.’ The Gazzetta Musicale relates that the 
Queen asked for information respecting Japanese 
musical instruments, and particularly those 
which the composer has introduced into his 
score. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sven. Grand Orchestral Concert, 330; Messiah, 7, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

Tue ‘Andria’ of Terence, which was_per- 
formed this year at Westminster, lends itself 
readily to school representation, as there are 
no female parts of any length and no great 
demands on imaginative acting, the play 
explaining itself clearly as it goes along without 
extravagant characters. The results achieved 
were good all round ; the dresses blended well 
ye aver: and the boys knew their parts. 
Adinirable elocution was, as usual, a prominent 
feature. The use of false quantities, however 
traditional, grated somewhat, it must be con- 
fessed, and seemed to set the metre rather at a 
discount. It seemed a pity, for instance, to 
make no difference in pronunciation between 
the two first syllables of the words ‘‘ cenam 
seni,” which occur at the end of a line 
(IL. ii. 275). Mr. A. C. L. Wood and Mr. F., T. 
Barrington- Ward, who distinguished themselves 
last year, again deserve special mention. The 
former. as Pamphilus, the young lover, showed 
very well the sense of pain and pleasure in 
love, notable in Terence’s work, in conflict 
with unusual consideration for his parent, Simo 
(Mr. Ward). Atthe end of Act I. Simo declaimed 
and went off very well. The other chief old 
man, Chremes (Mr. H. R. Lonsdale), was also 
creditable. The female characters had only 
slight parts, but Mysis (Mr. S. A. Sydney 
Turner) must be mentioned for her excellent 
and plaintive confusion in the scene where she 
brings on the baby and is worried by Davus. 
Davus was a little Gaerne ; he hardly ex- 
hibited sufficient ‘‘ cheek ” to carry off his lan- 
guage, which is in marked contrast to the general 
tone of the characters, old and young, whose 
motto seems to be that mentioned in the play, 
‘*Ne quid nimis.” The Prologue, well delivered 
by Mr. Ward, contained some graceful lines on 
the late Dean Liddell. The Epilogue, full of 
modern hits as usual, did not seem quite of the 
usual quality. There were some clever lines on 
recent politics, such as 

Jam tandem Gallus voce minore canit, 
and on a bicycle, 
Currente rota cur spiritus exit ? 
but there was too much De Rougemont. 





MR, WALTER LACY. 


So long a period has elapsed since the retire- 
ment of Mr. Walter Lacy, who died on the 13th 
inst. at 13, Marine Square, Brighton, in his 
ninetieth year, that to the present generation 
he is the mere shadow of a name. He was, 
however, during many years a prominent per- 
former in the London theatres, and an excellent 





lightcomedian, Walter Lacy was born in 1809, and 
first appeared on the stage at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, in 1832 as Montalban in ‘The Honey- 
moon.’ After playing in Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, he appeared at the Haymarket 
August 21st, 1838, as Charles Surface, marrying 
subsequently Miss Taylor, who was Lady Teazle 
in the same performance, and who. was for 
twenty years a well-known actress at the ‘prin- 
cipal London theatres. At Covent Garden he 
opened as Capt. Absolute to the Lydia Lan- 
guish of Madame Vestris, and at Drury Lane as 
Wildrake to the Constance of Mrs. Nesbit. At 
the Princess’s, with Charles Keane, he made a 
great success as Chiteau-Renaud in ‘ The Cor- 
sican Brothers,’ and played Gratiano, Edmund 
in ‘ Lear,’ John of Gaunt in ‘Richard IL.’ At 
various London theatres he was seen in many 
light comedy parts. He made conspicuous suc- 
cesses as Mercutio and as Flutter in ‘The 
Belle’s Stratagem.’ Other parts with which his 
name is associated include Benedict, Malvolio, 
Touchstone, Cloten, Prospero, Roderigo, Young 
Marlow, Sir Brilliant Fashion, Goldfinch, Tony 
Lumpkin, Jeremy Diddler, Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute. One of his latest performances, if not his 
latest performance, was Col. Damas in the 
Lyceum revival of ‘The Lady. of Lyons,’ April 
17th, 1879. Lacy was during many years one 
of the most familiar figures at the Garrick Club, 
which possesses a capital portrait of him, and 
where his conversation and eccentricities caused 
a good deal of amusement. For the last two or 
three years he had been too infirm to reach his 
old haunt, and had been confined to Brighton. 
He was one of the more intelligent among the 
professors of elocution at the Royal Academy. 





SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS AND THE IRELAND 
FORGERIES. 

THE words ‘‘ only begetter” in Thorpe’s well- 
known preface to the 1609 edition of the Sonnets 
were generally understood about the close of 
the last century as implying that a certain Mr. 
W. H. was the friend to whom the greater 
number of the Sonnets were directly addressed, 
and to have been the sole cause of the whole 
series having been written. ‘‘ Begetter” was 
taken to mean ‘‘inspirer,” ‘‘ engenderer.” 

It has since been strenuously maintained that 
‘* begetter”” here only means ‘‘obtainer,” and 
that we should regard Mr. W. H. not as the 
inspirer of the Sonnets, but as the person who 
‘* obtained ” or ‘‘ procured” the MS. for eure 
to publish. This does not appear to be the 
most natural construction to put upon Thorpe’s 
words. I therefore wished to discover who first 
propounded it, and under what compulsion. The 
result of my inquiries is as follows. 

Among the Ireland forgeries was a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to Shakspeare, which begins, 
‘* Wee didde receive your prettye Verses goode 
Masterre William through the hands off oure 
Lorde Chambelayne ande wee doe complement 
thee onne theyre greate excellence.” Malone 
in 1796 published his ‘ Inquiry into the Authen- 
ticity of certain Miscellaneous Papers,’ &c. (i.¢., 
the Ireland forgeries), and expressed his sur- 

rise that these ‘‘ pretty verses” should not 
oo been preserved either by the poet, the 
queen, or by some of her courtiers. 

In 1797 Mr. George Chalmers—originally one 
of Ireland’s dupes, but subsequently convinced 
of his mistake — wrote ‘An Apology for the 
Believers in the Shakespeare Papers,’ &c., @ 
book of over six hundred pages, to show that 
though the supposed Shakspearean documents 
must be given up, Malone was wrong in his 
reasons for rejecting them. 

Incredible as it may appear, Mr. Chalmers, 
having settled this point to his satisfaction, 
proceeded to argie that Queen Elizabeth did 
actually receive the “‘ pretty verses” referred 
to in Ireland’s forgery. He acknowledged 

oung Ireland’s documents ‘‘to be spurious,” 
but he had made his theory on the supposition 
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that they were genuine, and he was not going 
to be balked. Answering Malone’s objection 
above given, he declares that the ‘pretty 
verses” have not been lost. ‘‘ Mr. Malone,” 
he writes, 

“has seen them, he has criticised them, but 
whatever may be the keenness of his eye, or the 
acuteness of his criticism, he has not discerned 
them......But I will no longer conceal the secret. 
The sug’red sonnets of which Meres spoke in 1598, 
and which were first printed by Thorpe in 1609, 
are the prettye verses of honey-tongu’d Shake- 
speare. 

“«T will now maintain......that the a sonnets, 
which were handed about, before, and in, the year 
1598, among Shakespeare’s private friends, were the 
very verses which he addressed to Elizabeth in his 
fine filed phrase ; that the SONNETS of Shakespeare 
were addressed by him to Elizabeth, although I 
do not mean to contend for the spurious pend 
ances of booksellers, the intermiztures 0 critics, 
nor the interpolations of Mr. Malone.”—‘ Apology, 
&c., Lond., 1797, pp. 41, 42. 

Malone made no reply, and in 1799 Mr. 
Chalmers published a ‘Supplemental Apology 
for the Believers in the Shakespeare Papers,’ 
&c., consisting again of over six hundred pages. 
In the ‘Supplemental Apology’ he shows signs 
of knowing that it is incumbent on him to get 
the then current interpretation of ‘‘only 
begetter ” out of the way, if he is to make out 
that the Sonnets were addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth. This, therefore, he does as follows : 

** How he (Mr. W. H.] was the degetter of them it 
is not easy to tell unless we presume, what is not 
improbable, that he begota desire in Shakespeare 
to deliver a copy to the Bookseller, for publication: 
W. H. was the getter of the manuscript, imperfect 
as it was, from which the Sonnets were printed 
inaccurately.”—‘ Supp. Ap.,’ p. 52. 

On p. 90 he says further, to the same purpose :— 

“They were published by Thorpe, from an im- 
perfect copy which may have come into the hands 
of W. H., who gave it to the Bookseller, without the 
apparent consent of the author. But there was no 
intimation to whom they were addressed, except 
that Thorpe dedicated them to W. H.as the only 
begetter of these Sonnets.” 

Mr. Chalmers gives the following note on the 
word begetter :— 

“See Minsheu, 1616, in vo. to beget, signifying in 
one sense to bring foorth. W. H. was the bringer 
forth of the Sonnets. Beget is derived by Skinner 
from the A.-S. begettan, obtinere. Johnson adopts 
this derivation and sense ; so that degetter in the 

uaint language of Thorpe the Bookseller, Pistol, 
the ancient, and such affected persons, signified the 
obtainer; as to Fr and getter in the present day 
mean obtain and obtainer, or to procure and the 
procurer.” 
Turning to Minsheu, I read :— 

“ Beget, or engender, 4 Belg. de and gaeden, 
formare generando. G. engendrer. H. engendrdar. 

. Gérar. I. L. generare, & gignere vel genus 

creare, propagare, procurare, B. genereren, proferre 
Vnde Ang. to bring foorth. T. Zeiigen, forte a gr. 
supra. Heb., jaladh, holidh.” 
So schoolboys, when making Latin verses with 
a gradus, if they find a word with the required 
quantity at the fag-end of the synonyms, will 
force it into their line. 

I can find no earlier suggestion that Tho: 
considered Mr. W. H. not as the cause of the 
Sonnets having been written, but as the person 
who procured him the copy. Then came Dr. 
Drake in 1817, who contended that the Sonnets 
were addressed mainly to Lord Southampton ; 
to support his case it was necessary for him to 
adopt Mr. Chalmers’s interpretation of ‘‘be- 
getter,” which he accordingly did, but without 
confessing his indebtedness. I cannot think 
that Dr. Drake would have started his South- 
ampton theory but for the disturbance of earlier 
opinions which Mr. Chalmers’s paradoxes had 
occasioned. 

Then came the Lord Pembroke theory, origin- 
ated about 1819, but not published till, I believe, 
1832. This, I doubt not, owes its inception to Dr. 
Drake, as Dr. Drake’s theory had done to Mr. 
Chalmers. Those who accept this theory have no 
occasion to tamper with the words ‘* onl - 
getter,” for Lord Pembroke’s initials were W. H.; 





but they could still tamper with the ‘* Mr.,” and 
they have done so. 

Then came James Boswell (Jun.), who, in his 
edition of Malone published in 1821, main- 
tained that the Sonnets ‘‘had neither the poet 
himself, nor any individual in view, but were 
merely effusions of Shakespeare’s fancy, written 
upon various topics for the amusement of a 
private circle.” He could not do this without 
the help of Mr. Chalmers’s Ireland-begotten 
interpretation of ‘‘ begetter,” which he endorsed 
—without, however, saying where he got it 


rom. 

All three, therefore, of the theories about the 
Sonnets that have been most in evidence during 
the last eighty years are indebted more or less 
directly to the disturbance which the Ireland 
forgeries occasioned. I do not adduce this as 
invalidating any one of them, but simply as 
calling attention to a connexion which none of 
the upholders of the three theories above referred 
to have brought prominently forward. 

SamMveL Butter. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 

The reports concerning Mr. Toole’s sight and 
his health generally are, we grieve to say, not 
too favourable. 

Sir Henry Irvine continues to progress, and 
his friends hope for his speedy return to the 
stage. The Lyceum season, however—the most 
brilliant, perhaps, that any London theatre has 
known—has come to an end. For a quarter 
of acentury, to usea round phrase, the Lyceum, 
under the world-famed management, has en- 
joyed a position unequalled in the case of any 
private dramatic enterprise, due to the tact as 
well as the genius and the princely lavishness of 
Sir Henry. That theactor endowed most richly 
with the stage gifts which are rarest and richest 
will reappear in the theatre associated with his 
triumphs is hoped. It will be under altered 
conditions at least, and the sorry bequest of the 
years is that there is now practically no Lyceum 
company. So, slowly and surely, ‘‘the whirli- 
gig of time” brings about its defeats as well as 
its revenges. 

Amone other events which this evening wit- 
nesses is the one of the Princess's with 
‘The Crystal Globe,’ a piece which, as its title 
promises, deals with hypnotism and mesmerism. 

‘Tue Jest’ was removed from the Criterion 
on Wednesday night, and the house will close 
for the purpose of affording Mr. Wyndham a 
holiday. It is, according to present arrange- 
ments, to be revived near the end of January, 
to be followed in due course by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s ———_ of Tears.’ During Mr. 
Wyndham’s absence ‘My Soldier Boy,’ a 
~~ by Messrs. Alfred Maltby and Fred 

indo, given during the autumn at the Fulham 
Theatre, will be produced. 

Tais week Weymouth College gave some 
excellent performances of ‘The Frogs’ of Aris- 
tophanes in the original Greek. The stage 
room was somewhat limited, but the training 
and grouping of the chorus and the general 
level of the acting deserved more than local 
notice, as a very creditable attempt at the 
ancient drama. 

Mr. W. S. Pentey will reopen the Royalty 
on Saturday next with ‘A Little Ray of Sun- 
shine,’ a piece he has already tried in the 
country, and in which he will reappear. 

Mr. ArtHUR CHUDLEIGH ‘contemplates, it is 
said, producing at the Court Theatre a renderin 
by Messrs. Aubrey Boucicault and Osmon 
Shillingford of ‘Les Premitres Armes de 
Richelieu,’ one of the pieces given by Déjazet, 
whose favourite it was, on opening in 1870 the 
Opéra Comique. 








To CorresponpenTs.—W. J. F.—M. M.—A. M. J.— 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Post 8vo. 6s. 
CARLYLE’S ‘SARTOR 
RESARTUS,’ With upwards of 80 Original 
Designs by E. J. Sullivan. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press, 
“ Altogether this is a clever piece of work.” 
Atheneum. 
“The most remarkable of the season’s illustrated 
books.” —Academy,. 
‘Many of Mr. Sullivan’s drawings are as full of 
idea as the book which is the excuse for their 
being.” —Daily Graphic. 


Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


ACTORS of the CENTURY. A Play- 
Lover's Gleanings from Theatrical Annals, By 
FREDERIC WHYTE. With 150 Portraits 
in Collotype and Half-Tone, representing 
in Characteristic Parts all the most popular 
Actors and Actresses during the last 100 
years, 

Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY and her 
IMPERSONATIONS: an Appreciation. By 
CHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations 
reproduced from Photographs, and Binding 
designed by Gordon Craig. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. ; an Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST 
RHYS. With 12 Photogravures and 83 Illus- 
trations. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. 


Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. Post 8vo, 6s- 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser 


to Milton. Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL. With 
an Introduction by JO DENNIS. Post 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an 
ane gd RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. C.B. 


POEMS by JOHN KEATS. [Illus- 
trated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 
With an Introduction by Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, 
M.A. Second Edition. ith several New Iliustrations 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 
Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. Illus- 
trated with 25 Collot Reproductions of Portraits of 
celebrated Actresses in the various Characters, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1500-1800. By 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A, Author of ‘The 
Formal Garden in England.’ With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Pilates from 
Photographs and Old Prints and Drawings. 


Imperial 8vo. 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his 
Writings, and his Public Life. By AYMER VALLANCE, 
M.A. FSA. With 40 Reproductions in Half-tone of 
Designs by William Morris, and a Coloured Frontispiece 
and Portrait. Binding by the Author. 


Small colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his 
Life and Worke. By Mrs. ARTHUR BBLL (N- 
D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrations in Photogravure and 
Half-tone. Binding by Gleeson White. 
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BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, Albert Square. 























MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND 


(abridged from the Sixpenny Edition). Price 3¢.; by post, 4}d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c, to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances— Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets— Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c , with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercial 
Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s. 6d. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 


EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the Principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 


Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Finland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 


With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 
ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 
AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP DRESDEN GENOA MARSEILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN FLORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICK 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE - THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 2d. 


BRADSHAW’S INDIA. New and Improved Edition (1898). Cloth, price 5s ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Through Routes, Overland Guide and Handbook to India, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, &c. A Complete Travellers 
Manual. Howto Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of India and the Australian Settlements. This indispensable little Handbook 
contains Twenty-five Outward and Homeward through Routes between Great Britain and her Indian aud Australian Dependencies, with Practical and 
Interesting Descriptive Guides to each Route. Steam Navigation, Coasting, Coach, and other Cunveyances ; Telegraph Communications ; Tables of 
Distances ; Tabular Forms of Expenses; Time of Journey, &c. Advice to the Eastern Traveller—Hints as to the Purchase of Outfit—Luggage— 
Currency, &c.; with a most useful Vocabulary of Hindustani. Illustrated with Maps of India, the various Routes, &c. Panorama of the Nile. Plans 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Constantinople ; and other I!lustrations, : 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 
ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
lars as to cost, with list of Guide Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” _ ; 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 


FLASKS, DOOR-FASTENERS, READING LAMPS, de. 
GUIDES, MAPS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND VIEWS OF LONDON. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


“ LEARNED, Cnatty, UsEerun.”—A theneum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QVUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Eicutn Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New | 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech | 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater | 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave | 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, | 


1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. | PHI 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of , 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. 
Browning’s Birthplace— Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—ir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike’—Gladstone 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition—Braying of Asses— 
Ball-playing in Churchyards— Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing—Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 





during the Commonwealth—“ Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


| POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking”—Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 


Fool’s paradise—‘ Man of Ghent.” 


LOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect— Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder— Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard— Chaperon or Chaperone — 
Charivari— Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam— Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Oorreggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits— Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 


srations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitr .«shopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian .ionks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 


of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—“ Beati possidentes "— 
“Bos locutus est’’— Cane Decare, canis”—‘“ Civis Romanus 
sum”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” —‘“Exceptio probat regulam”—“‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdeage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 
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NEW EDITION (Ninth), cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 
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NEW EDITION (Fourth), cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, price 5s. 
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THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex-Champion. Edited by “Cavenpisu.” 
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FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 
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CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” Price 6d. each. American 
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THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to. cloth gilt, price 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, with EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. 


Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. By ‘‘CAVENDISH.” Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s. 6d. 
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Cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited by J. L. Batpwin; and a 
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SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. Por, F.R.S. An Essay on the 
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NEW EDITION (Fifth), 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 2s, 6d. 
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Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs; with | 


Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS 

G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, RC. 


YOUNG, 


SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 


“Conveys a great deal of information Sas aaa in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
RREMABEABLE | ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
h the Observation 
of Solar and ae Eclipses, both in Ancient and ‘eae Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most he _— in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. 


Edward Stanford, 6s and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Asronceny: Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
~ excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
te.” —Guardian. 

* miward Stanford, % and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
[HE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 

Not until os write with a ‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific a to-da: ronounce itasa 





It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
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Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, ero E. ae 
95a, Regent Street, W., London; and 3. Stree’ t, h 
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LIC KENSDERFER 


£7 10s. 
[YPE-WRITER. 


Its simplicity of construction enables it to do more and better work 
in a given time with less effort than on any other Machine. Send for 
List Number 147. 





THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPE-WRITER CO. 
Head Office—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
London Agents— 
T. TURNER, Limited, 44, Holborn Viaduct ; and 
THOMAS DIXON, 195, Oxford Street, W. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Invested Funds .. + £9,575,342 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in 
NINE-TENTHS OF THE PROFITS of their Class. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

ALL ACCIDENTS, 

WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 

RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
rPss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 











EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
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F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS: Studies from the Chro- 
nicles of Rome. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. With 28 Full-Page Photogravures, 
100 Illustrations in the Text, and Maps. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 Copies, 50s. net. 

ATHEN £UM.—“The two volumes are all alive with interest from beginning to end ; 
and of all the books we have read on an inexhaustible subject this book combines useful in- 
formation with lifelike delineation of character and vivid representation of the past...... We 
can imagine no more welcome companion for the cultivated traveller who is about to visit 
Rome, and no more welcome gift for those who have been there.” 


NEW DECORATED EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. The Astronomer 


Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Decorated by W. B. Macdougall. Dedicated to the Members of the Omar Khayyam 
Club. An Edition de Luxe, limited to 1,000 Copies. The Decorated Borders na 
been Engraved on Wood by Octave Lacour. Bound in sateen cloth, with Design by 
W. B. Macdougall. 12s. 6d. net. 
_DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The artist has made an atmosphere round the quatrains 
which adds a glamour of its own to the immortal verses.”’ 


NEW EDITION OF ‘CRANFORD.’ 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Anne 
THACKERAY RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations and 60 Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

BLACK and WHITE.—“ Altogether delightful.” 


The YEW TREES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


By JOHN LOWE, M.D.Edin. ; Honorary Physician to his Royal Highness the Prince 
0! a Fellow of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 
ne 


FIELD.—“ The book will for many a long day be a book of reference on its theme...... 
Dr. Lowe’s excellent and readable book.” 














RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
FORTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW EDITION OF GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 


SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE 
NORGATE. With 1,400 Illustrations. New Edition in 3 vols. Super-royal 8vo. 
half-leather binding, 40s. 

*,* This book can be purchased on the instalment system. For particulars apply to 
the Booksellers. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in NORTH WALES. By 
A. G. BRADLEY. With numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and 
HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The illustrations are supplied by Mr. Joseph Pennell and 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, and it would be very difficult to see how Messrs. Macmillan could 
improve so strong a combination of artistic talent......This book will be invaluable to many 
a wanderer through the plains and mountains of North Wales.” 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and CORNWALL. 
By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘As refreshing and exhilarating as a breeze from the 
moors in a man-stifled town.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


SCENES of CHILD-LIFE in COLLO- 
QUIAL FRENCH. A French Reading-book for Young 
Children. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER (LILLY GROVE). 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Presentation Edition. 
Globe 8vo. fancy cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TIMES.—“*A charming little volume...... Mrs. Frazer's 
dialogues are admirably adapted for beginners in French.” 


SCENES of FAMILIAR LIFE, 


arranged progressively for Students of Colloquial French: 
By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER (LILLY GROVE). Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. Presentation Edition. Globe 8vo. 
fancy cloth, 1s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT.—“ Really should 
supply a long-felt want. The English pupil here learns 
French as it is spoken at the present moment, and the 
book is entirely ‘ up to date.’ ”’ 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No, 458, for JANUARY, 1899. 


1.The GAME and the CANDLE. By 
RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps. 1-3 


2. OPTIMISTS and PESSIMISTS. 

3. OUT PAST the CITY GATES. 

4. “* CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 

5, A QUESTION of PRECEDENCE. | 

6. The EARLY 
DAUDET. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


ARGOS Y. 
Price One Shilling. Contains 
A COMPLETE STORY BY 


Mrs, HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne.’ 


T HE 











MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


The MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Moles- 
WORTH. With Illustrations by ROSIE M. M. PITMAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“* Has great charm and very 
seductive pictures.” 


STORIES from LOWLY LIFE of 
MICE, DOGS, and other Animals. By C. M. DUPPA. 
With Illustrations by LOUIS WAIN. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. 

GENTLEWOMAN.—“ Will charm all children between 

the ages of three and seven, and they are certain to find 
reat delight in putting a fat 4 down on Mr. Louis 
ain’s clever illustrations of animals.” 


FOR PEGGY’S SAKE. By Mrs. 


EDWIN HOHLER, Author of ‘The Green Toby Jug,’ 
&c. Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 
ATHENE UM.—“ A charming story of child-life......The 
heroine is a child of rare fascination.” _ i 
GUARDIAN.—“‘A pretty story prettily told. 





YEARS of ALPHONSE #11. ee ~qon By EGERTON CASTLE. 
} aps. 11- 


Frederick Greenw' 
Spencer Brodhburst. 
of IT. 


Kebbel. 





7. DEAR OLD BARLOW 1. PUBLIC OPINION in PUBLICAFFAIRS. ;5. A PORTUGUESE BULL-FIGHT. 
° ° By 


8. The MANCHESTER of PORTUGAL. 
| 9. HER TWO SELVES. 
| 
| 10. NINETTE. 


2. An EGYPTIAN PROTECTORATE. By 
7. M. 
3A omaeee EXPERIMENT and WHAT 8. CAPTAIN VAURIEN. 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK, the GIANT-KILLER. 
With 16 Full-Page Coloured Il!ustrations and 146 Deco- 
rated Text Pages by HUGH THOMSON. In Coloured 
Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. 

ATHEN£UM.—“If all Mr. Hugh Thomson’s ‘Illus- 
trated Fairy Books’ are illustrated in as spirited a manner 
as ‘Jack, the Giant-Killer,’ they will most certainly be 
popular, especially with boys.”’ 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ Perhaps the best little pic- 
ture-book of the year.” 


The RANCHE on the OXHIDE: a 


Story of Boys’ and Girls’ Life on the Frontier. By 
HENRY INMAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An interesting story.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 471. JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 

By 
Charles Edwardes. 

6. The BURDEN of LONDON. By P. H. 
Oakley-Williams. 


ADAME POULARD’S DAY-DREAMS. 
By John 


oar 
4. LEATHER-STOCKING. By T. E.|9. AMERICA’S PROBLEM. By A. G, 


ley. 


. THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY Number contains— 
The Third Instalment of F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, VIA CRUCIS : a Romance 


f the Second Crusade. 
The SINKING of the MERRIMAC. By Richmond Pearson Hobson, U.8.N. 


Contents of the JANUARY Number of the ARGOS Y. 
1, The SCAPEGOAT. A Complete Story. By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne.’ 
The TOWER GARDENS. A Serial Story. Chaps. 1-4. Illustrated. 
3. HEAVENLY PROBLEMS. 
4. A CONVENT IDYLL. 
5. GHOSTS and HEALING WATERS. By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
6. DEAD SEA FRUIT. By Lady Margaret Majendie, 
7. The BULWARK and its HUMOURS. 
8. A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 
9. LIFE’S YEAR. 





RLYLES- i ASOOTLAND. By Jobn Patrick 
» A obn z 
en poy numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Pricels. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s 
The JANUARY Number ony ile 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE at MASTER MUFFET’S. By Alice M. Ewell. — 
Chaps. V. and VI. of GEORGK A, HENTY’S New Story. The SOLE SURVIVORS. 
THREE LITTLE SPANISH PRINCESSES. By Isabel McDougall. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
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